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belong. Would it be fair to say for that reason that 
they were not Episcopalians? When a man, who lived 
to be more than ninety years of age, spent his life in the 
active service of the Unitarian Church and in preparing 
young men for the Unitarian ministry, doesn’t it come 
very near to quibbling when any of his admirers claim 
that he was not a Unitarian? It is of the very essence 
of Unitarianism to claim that religion cannot be monopo- 
lized by any sect and to stand up against any assump- 
tion of authority by any human being or any organiza- 
tion of religious people. It is the intention, which lies 
back of all the culture and polish of our church, to pro- 
duce men and women who will be free, tolerant, mag- 
nanimous, and willing always and everywhere to work 
with all good people who will work with them. 


od 


THE news-seeking instinct which comes to expression 
in the daily press of the country corresponds to a news- 
reading habit on the part of the people. We are very 
like the Athenians of old who ‘“‘spent their time in noth- 
ing else but either to tell or to hear some new thing.” 
Unitarians and their doings furnish frequent paragraphs 
for paragraphers and cause them to seek frequent inter- 
views with our ministers. The latest news concerning 
a liturgy, of which reporters are now making much, hap- 
pens to concern an old matter. For over thirty years 
in our National Conference, in the Unitarian Association, 
and in our churches, the question of what is called ‘‘the 
enrichment of public worship” has been discussed and 
action taken. 

& 


THE decisions to be made within a few months at the 
other side of the world will be so momentous that the 
imagination of the most intelligent statesman cannot 
compass them. ‘The changes that will take place, whether 
Russia or Japan wins in the mighty struggle now going 
on, will not be like the peace which follows a contested 
national election or even like the equilibrium established 
between two European nations when a war is over. We 
shall enter upon a new order of things: a new epoch will 
begin. History will henceforth be written from a new 
point of view, and causes will be set in motion that will 
carry their effects into every household throughout the 
world. If Japan should win, the aspect of the religious 
question would be changed for all the missionary boards 
of the world. For the first time we should have a nation 
claiming to be civilized, not professing Christianity, able 
to hold its own and to enforce its demands for equal 
rights and fair play against any civilized power in Christ- 
endom. In this gigantic contest, as in all others, the 
religious question lies underneath, and, for that matter, 
on the surface of all that is going on. 


a 


SOME master mind might do great things for the 
religious world if he would state fairly, briefly, and in 
simple terms that which the theologians were really 
driving at when in hot earnest they wrote creeds, shaped 
articles of faith, and founded new churches. No ear- 
nest and successful movement ever had its place in the 
religious world that did not have as its motive force 
some new, good thought about God or man, about duty 
or destiny, about the dangers which threaten human 
souls or the powers that stand ready to help them. Two 
men might stand over against each other like Calvin 
and Wesley, and each have in his contention something 
which the other needed but could not see. The creeds 
all meant something, but they have seldom expressed 
the truth which was inviting the minds of men to act 
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and was summoning the conscience of the world to some 
new opportunity or duty. The doctrine of the Trinity 
has no logical standing for the advanced modern intel- 
lect, but the truths concerning the Divine Being which 
had begun to work in the minds and hearts of devout 
men when that doctrine was shaped are more fresh and 
vigorous than ever. Under the harshest doctrines con- 
cerning reprobation and penalty there were always ideas 
of divine justice which we cannot afford to throw away 
with the worn-out doctrines. _Assertions of the divine 
sovereignty, and the threat of woe for all who resisted 
it, now excite profane derision in some quarters and 
careless denial in others, while the facts concerning 
human nature and the divine government at which they 
hint need more than ever to be rediscovered and restated. 
In other words, we need to have all the old creeds trans- 
lated into words of human nature and common life. 
Then we can afford to make a ‘‘holocaust”’ of the out- 
worn vehicles in which modern ideas were conveyed 
to the consciences of sinners and saints alike, in former 
generations. 
se 


Ir is not difficult to make out a case against even the 
most honorable men and women if only all the facts that 
are against them are set in order and all others suppressed. 
Legislatures, judges, governors, ministers, physicians, and 
actors might at any time be described with abundant 
facts and illustrations as the most fallible and sinful 
mortals. Actors have been sufferers through all the 
ages, because it has seemed to be desirable in the interests 
of religion to blacken their reputation and character. 
We have before called attention to the scrap-book kept 
by an actor in which he pastes, week by week, every- 
thing weak and disreputable as reported in the daily 
press in regard to ministers. Suppose some one should 
write up the ministerial profession in the same way in 
which, for instance, journalists write up Russia. What 
a damaging record it would be if it came at a time when 
popular prejudice was aroused and disparagement of 
the ministry were the fashion. 


ot 


ANY one who can be described as a person of intelli- 
gence and general information is likely to be surprised 
any morning by reading in the news some astonishing 
discovery which has been commonplace for a generation. 
This morning the associated press reported that a min- 
ister had boldly declared that there was good reason to 
believe that the book of Genesis was not written by the 
finger of God. As we heard a Baptist doctor of divin- 
ity say thirty years ago that no intelligent person held 
such a doctrine, and considered himself misrepresented 
because it had been ascribed to him, one is startled to 
find such a statement made as a novelty. Every now 
and then some proof of materialism goes the rounds of 
the papers. We read of experiments, for instance, which 
show that a man’s head weighs more when he is think- 
ing than when he is sitting with his feet before the fire 
doing nothing. Delicate apparatus is described which 
show how mental operations affect the circulation of the 
blood, but one would suppose that the slightest thought 
would show that the phenomenon described has been noted 
since the beginning of the world. Common sense would 
seem to indicate that, if a blush is caused by a rush of 
blood to one’s cheeks, a woman’s head would weigh more 
when she blushed than when she didn’t. When the 
countenance is pallid from fear and the heart beats 
slowly and with difficulty in a moment of despair, it 
would be a safe assertion to say that the circulation had 
been deranged and that any delicate mechanism con- 
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trived to show how the balance of the body was dis- 
turbed would indicate the fact. What such facts have 
to do with the constitution of the soul and the argu- 
ment for materialism or what novelty there is in such 
discoveries passes our comprehension. 


“The Color Line.’’ 


We have received from the publishers, McClure, Phil- 
lips & Co., a book, entitled the ‘‘Color Line,” by Prof. 
W. B. Smith of New Orleans. The book comes to us 
with the request from friends in the South that we 
should give it careful consideration. ‘The circumstances 
of the case seem to take it out of the list of books to be 
reviewed in the ordinary way, because it is a direct appeal 
made to the people of the North, and especially to editors 
of Northern papers, to consider the case from the South- 
ern point of view, and to act according to the evidence 
furnished by the author and by intelligent people in the 
South who agree with him. 

The sub-title of the book indicates its nature. It is 
‘“‘A Brief in Behalf of the Unborn”; and the one specific 
evil against which the author and those who agree with 
him protest is stated in the question, ‘‘Shall I or shall 
I not blend my Caucasian, world-ruling, world-conquer- 
ing blood with the servile strains of Africa?’’ Inter- 
matriage, amalgamation, miscegenation in any legiti- 
mate form Prof. Smith believes is not only to be avoided, 
but an evil which threatens dire consequences to 
our American civilization. Miscegenation which is ille- 
gitimate he describes and protests against. He admits 
and deplores ‘‘the fact that unchastity has poured a 
broad stream of white blood into black veins” (a curi- 
ous circumstance which he notes is that it has not poured 
“even the slenderest rill of negro blood into the veins of 
the whites’’). This form of the evil he claims does not 
effect the main stream nor threaten the degeneration of 
tlie race, because the sin is personal and carries with it 
no threat of social equality. 

In order to prove the evil of race admixture, facts and 
arguments are cited to show that the negro is inferior 
in mental constitution, and physically of a lower order 
than the white man; that the difference is not caused 
by lack of education and opportunity, but is a natu- 
ral difference which cannot be eradicated within any 
measurable time. He gives much space to the consider- 
ation of an address by Dr. Franz Boas, published in the 
“‘American Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence.” We do not feel it necessary to discuss statements 
made in this address, nor inferences drawn by Prof. 
Smith from it, because, whatever may be said about the 
negroes in Africa or the rights of Africans in their own 
lands, little can be learned from these things which 
applies to the case in hand. 


We find ourselves entirely unable to put ourselves in 


the place of our Southern friends who see any immediate 
danger of the mixing of races which would follow the 
recognition of men at<i women who have negro blood in 
their veins as worthy to have opportunities according to 
their abilities. If the negro is inferior to the white man, 
if prejudice against the negro as a social equal is so in- 
tense as Prof. Smith claims, and if the dangers of inter- 
marriage are so evident, what likelihood is there that 
the granting of social liberty to the negroes in the South 
would result in intermarriage? The one statement that 
surprises us is the remark that in the South certain in- 
telligent philanthropists regard with cool indifference 
amalgamation as necessary and inevitable. If such 
a sentiment exists in the South, it seems to us sectionally 
peculiar. Having at one time or another visited forty 
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States of the Union, we have never met even one intelli- 
gent individual who argued that a mixture of the races 
was desirable or necessary, and, since the abolition of 
slavery has dried up at its source the one fountain of 
illegitimate miscegenation, we had not supposed that the 
process. was likely to be continued or to be approved 
in the South in any form. 

We did not need to be convinced that amalgamation 
would be an evil. The Eurasians of India are the most 
unhappy people in the world; and the experience of the 
Portuguese in Africa has nothing good in it but a warn- 
ing for other nations. But, without discussing the truth 
of Prof. Smith’s statements about the negro, it would 
seem evident that, to any one who accepted them, they 
would create a barrier against intermarriage that noth- 
ing could overcome. Negroes have often been graduated 
with honor at Harvard University during the last forty 
years. The negroes have eaten with their fellow-students, 
recited with them, and played on the athletic teams, 
but never has there been even a hint that marriage with 
a white lady was the natural consequence of such social 
intimacy. 


What's in a Name? 


Many are frightened by the shadow who do not un- 
derstand the substance of the things that scare them. 
The misconceptions of ignorance are often the bars to 
progress. It is not the thing itself that creates suspicion, 
but what some one has said about the thing, who prob- 
ably has gathered it at second or third hand. People 
who have never read a word of Huxley or Darwin brand 
them with the name of infidel because they have gathered 
up certain popular notions about them, that like winged 
seeds float in the air, and fix and germinate where the 
soil is prepared. 

Names exercise a singular influence in propagating 
distrust and animosity. Only minds strong enough to 
study and learn the truth of fact that lies behind the 
unpopular name are able to disassociate it from the fic- 
tion that it stands for in certain minds. 

Our own name ‘‘Unitarian’’ has met with some ob- 
structions that other bodies professing: now nearly the 
same faith have avoided. Often among those who have 
but a superficial acquaintance with its teachings it stands 
for a set of beliefs and principles which are attributed 
to it gratuitously without being of it. The look that 
some people give you when you frankly call yourself a 
Unitarian, and the ‘‘oh” they utter may be called the 
orthodox chill. They are good people, doubtless, honest 
and well-meaning; but they have no use for your kind 
of religion. 

Singularly enough, the name ‘‘liberal” is now in the 
vanguard of favor. People belonging to the strictest 
orthodox sects are often effusive to try and impress 
upon you that their pastor is exceedingly liberal, that 
they themselves have no taint of old narrowness either 
in dogma or life. Just what idea they attach to the word 
‘‘liberal,’”” unless it be a partial repudiation of old doc- 
trine they have been taught to believe from their youth 
up, it is difficult to guess. To be liberal is now the 
fashion. ‘The word has a good, open-air, healthy sound 
that saves it from condemnation. What it really means 
is as ill defined in the public mind as Unitarian, but it 
is more generously welcomed. The old orthodox ship 
must hoist the liberal flag to be popular and fashion- 
able. 

The vagueness of belief in many of the old churches is 
a kind of breastwork behind which they shelter them- 
selves from reproach. Toignore repulsive doctrines is not 
quite the same as repudiating them openly. Let them 
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rest and decay in the infirmary of decrepit faiths until 
at last they are quietly buried. 

This is no occasion for condemnation, but an occasion 
rather for rejoicing. We are glad to see a good crop 
growing for the nourishing bread of life if it grows on 
other ground than ours. Names are but counters: the 
reality lies far deeper. Let the good work go on with 
Unitarian tools, though they be marked ‘‘Methodist,”’ 
‘‘Presbyterian,” or ‘‘Baptist’’ from the old shop. Let 
liberality be caressed and welcomed while Unitarianism 
is looked at askance. They really stand in the relation 
of parent and child. 

But honesty counts for something. The Unitarian 
name stands for just what it is. It has no disguises, no 
subterfuges. It claims no tutelage or protection. It may 
cause a shiver in some who on Sunday placidly and ap- 
provingly listen to good Unitarian doctrine from ortho- 
dox pulpits. 
member certain forms of dissent from the recognized 
standard were not considered respectable, and the moral 
character of the dissenter was impugned because of his 
speculative belief, though he may have proved himself 
a just and upright citizen. This was especially the case 
in country districts where Universalism spread among 
small knots of people, who were often looked upon askance 
by their neighbors for no other reason than their repudi- 
ation of belief in future torments for all but a few. 
We can hardly credit the fact that belief in these terrible 
doctrines was once a passport to the best society, while 
the conviction that God is able and willing to save all 
his children, and is indeed a loving father, was considered 
too reprehensible to admit of tolerance or excuse. 

The simple and plain tenets of Universalism saved that 
faith from the complications that attended, outside of 
New England, the right understanding of the Unitarian 


position. That many minds are still very much befogged ° 


on this point is manifest by the question that often meets 
us,—‘'What do Unitarians believe?”’ The simple formu- 
laries of our faith have been slow in reaching certain 
tracts of human consciousness; and through this lack 
of comprehension the name may sometimes sound sus- 
picious. This is not easily understood in the large Uni- 
tarian centres where the old controversies are dead and 
new and genial currents of thought and feeling have 
flowed into the churches. But in the great outside 
world there are still puzzled attempts made to gain a 
knowledge of our aims and purposes, what we stand for, 
include, and reject, by some single comprehensive phrase 
adapted to the elementary condition of many minds. 

However, the conviction is gaining ground that mere 
belief, unvitalized by spirituality and high moral purpose, 
is not of the first importance, as it was once thought to 
be. Belief is often temperamental, or due to accident 
and inheritance; but character is integral, vital, and 
supreme. As character builders the Unitarians bow to 
none, but may justly glory in the long honor-roll of noble 
men and women who have stood for the best, the most 
righteous results of our civilization. ‘‘By their fruits ye 
shall know them.” The fruitage of our faith in the last 
century has been so rich and abundant, it is all we need 
for our justification for the vital issues of our teaching 
and the good and beautiful results of our work. 

This solid deposit of manhood and womanhood stand- 
ing stanchly for the truth, for freedom and right, has 
added worthy examples to the nation and to the race. 
It is too late to wish for another name than the one we 
bear, and which has such a beadroll of ‘honor inscribed 
onits banner. If it does not mean all that we stand for, 
if perhaps it is not as largely inclusive as we could wish, 
it is still dear to those who bear it. Out of it sprang the 
younger brother, Liberality, caressed by many, who do 
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not know whither it is tending or whence it came, who 
do not recognize the great debt the world owes to the 
few who gathered round Channing, and proclaimed with 
him intellectual and spiritual liberty to souls in prison. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The Abuse of Easter. 


The readers of this column in the Register will bear 
witness that the spirit of complaint or criticism seldom 
finds expression here. I have never known any one to 
be scolded into clearer thinking or better living. Cen- 
sorious conscientiousness is a vice that afflicts too many 
respectable people. The good in men and movements 
interests me more than the evil. It is wiser and happier 
to dwell on merits than on defects. It is better to think 
of the light in other men’s souls than to measure the 
length of their shadows. The same reasoning can be 
applied to the moods in which we go to church. It is 
certainly best to get whatever we can out of the service of 
worship without thinking of the things that might be 
better said or done; but sometimes meek submission and 
patient endurance cease to be virtues, and a bit of plain 
speaking may help to correct the unnecessary abuses 
that are more and more making Easter a day on which 
church attendance is a trial for many devout people. 

It has been my duty for several years past to preach 
on Easter Sunday in pastorless churches where I can 
have no voice in the arrangements for the service and 
no responsibility except for my own utterance. In spite 
of gracious hospitality and kindly courtesy and large 
congregations and a general air and aspect of prosperity, 
the petty annoyances so rapidly multiply that I am about 
ready to register a vow that the next Easter will find me in 
the decent quiet and reverent peace of the nearest Quaker 
meeting. I suspect that my experiences are not alto- 
gether different from those of some settled ministers who 
find themselves on Easter Day hardly more than visitors 
in their own pulpits. 

Let it not be supposed that I am describing any par- 
ticular church or any special service if I make a com- 
posite account of my experiences as a visiting preacher 
at Eastertide. As a rule I find the pulpit crowded with 
plants and flowers, a fine display, doubtless, in front, 
but with an awkward aspect from ‘‘behind the scenes.’ 
Groups of waving palms cut off considerable sections of 
the congregation from the preacher’s vision: all gestures 


. are forbidden, for they imperil the tall vases on either 


side, and the preacher can hardly move at all without 
knocking over a potted lily. The zealous and hard- 
working decorating committee remind him repeatedly 
not to move the Bible, because its weight secures the string 
that holds up the floral cross on the front of the desk. 
Then the usual order of service is elongated and elabo- 
rated, and all kinds of musical numbers are introduced, 
till one is forced to the conviction that the congregation 
is not expected to worship together, but to listen to a 
kind of sacred concert, with a ‘‘harp solo” or a ‘‘violin 
obligato.’’” The newspaper notices emphasize the feeling 
that ‘‘the word preached”’ is but an insignificant ele- 
ment in the ‘‘programme,’”’ for the list of anthems and 
the names of the choir are ‘‘featured”’ as an advertise- 
ment of the service. ‘The complications of the programme 
and the presence of strangers in the choir gallery seem 
to necessitate a whispered conversation which goes on 
uninterruptedly through the Scripture reading and the 
prayer. The music of the selected anthems and solos is 
often ambitious and florid, better fitted to stir the heels 
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than the heart, while the words are sentimental or con- 
tradictory to the message of sermon and Scripture and 
prayer. Too often the words of the choir selections de- 
grade the thought of the eternal life into a perpetual 
jubilee. They describe a heavenly Jerusalem where no 
sensible person wants to live; they turn the beautiful 
Gospel legends into a kind of holiday shout; they mis- 
represent the convictions of rational Christian worship- 
pers; they outrage common sense and the finer senti- 
ments of grateful remembrance and yearning love. 

The prevalent idea of the Easter service seems to be 
a kind of popular show, a chance to appeal to a taste for 
the noisy and gaudy. We are often told that faith in 
immortality is losing its hold on the minds and hearts of 
thinking people. Certainly our ways of celebrating the 
immortal hope and our habits of public worship on 
Easter Sunday are but ill adapted to upbuild any sincere 
convictions or to inspire earnest endeavor for attainment. 
I venture to hope that the ministers and people of the 
free churches will set their faces steadfastly against the 
progressive vulgarization of the sacred festival, and that 
they will endeavor to restore the Easter service, if not 
to simplicity, at least to seriousness and impressiveness. 

SAMUEL A. Eior. 


Current Topics. 


In view of the approaching naval conflict between 
Russia and Japan in the Far East, the administration in 
Washington has taken every precaution to insure the 
strictest enforcement of the laws of neutrality in the 
waters of the Philippine Archipelago. In official de- 
spatches to the Navy Department, Rear-admiral Train, 
commanding the Asiatic Station, informed Secretary 
Morton on Wednesday of last week that he had stationed 
warships at available points with a view to preventing 
® possible violation of the rules of international comity 


by either of the belligerents. Admiral Train had taken 


such precautions at Jolo, the southernmost of the Phil- 
ippine Islands, at the island of Mindanao, at Luzon, in 
the Lingayen Gulf, and off the Island of Pelawan, the 
most western of the archipelago. The report of the 
commanding admiral assured the administration that 
the conduct of the United States would be absolutely 
correct in any exigencies that might arise in the present 
phase of the Russo-Japanese conflict. 
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It was announced by the State Department last week 
that an American squadron would be’sent to France to 
convey home to American soil the body of John Paul 
Jones, which was recently discovered in a cemetery in 
Paris by Ambassador Porter, after a long search for the 
remains of the naval hero of the Revolution. It is ex- 
pected that France, eager to do honor to the memory 
of the man who accomplished so much for the liberty of 
her sister republic, wil participate in an imposing funeral 
pageant when the body is taken away from Paris. The 
ceremony will probably take place shortly before the 
French national holiday, July 14th, and the sarcophagus 
will be escorted by a great force of French soldiers and 
sailors. The removal of the body to America will thus 
be made the occasion of a notable demonstration of 
Franeo-American amity. 


A CABINET crisis in France, as the result of the kaiser’s 
recent demonstration at Tangier, was narrowly averted 
at the end of last week, when M. Delcassé, the minister 
of foreign affairs, who had offered his resignation from 
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the Cabinet after the premier had expressed a disagree- 
ment with the foreign office in regard to somé details 
of its policy in Morocco, was induced to retain his port- 
folio for the time being at least. The resignation of M. 
Delcassé would have been followed, probably, by a com- 
plete disruption of the cabinet,—an event which would 
have caused profound satisfaction in Berlin. As it was, 
the French minister of foreign affairs, who has figured 
so prominently as the champion of the Franco-Russian 
alliance, proved responsive to the arguments which were 
brought to bear upon him by the government. The 
prospects are that M. Delcassé, having announced his 
determination to proceed with the reorganization of 
Moroccan affairs under the terms of the Anglo-French 
agreement, will carry out his programme, unless unex- 
pected international complications develop to block the 
way to French colonial aggrandizement. 
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TuHE fall of M. Delcassé undoubtedly would have ex- 
erted a profound influence upon existing relations be- 
tween Russia and the republic. There is excellent 
reason to believe that Premier Rouvier has regarded the 
stretching of the laws of neutrality by France in favor 
of her ally with some apprehension, and that the foreign 
office in Paris has been made the object of pressure, both 
by the executive head of the government and by the 
people, in an effort to bring about the drawing of a 
sharper line in the construction of the duties of France as 
a neutral nation. On the other hand, the minister of 
foreign affairs has shown an unmistakable desire to 
grant to Russia as a belligerent every privilege that 
France could grant without being confronted with inter- 
national complications. It is surmised that the retention 
of his portfolio by M. Delcassé indicates the intention of 
the French government to maintain its extremely friendly 
relations with the Russian government up to and just 
within the point of actual danger. 


Fd 


IMPORTANT events are at hand in the Near East if 
recent developments in Crete may be regarded as a re- 
liable indication of the future in the: Turkish Empire. 
After a session at the middle of last week, the Cretan 
Assembly informed Prince George, the high commission 
of the powers, that the project for a union between 
Greece and the island autonomy has been approved 
unanimously by the chamber. On last Friday, Prince 
George informed the deputies that their action had been 
repudiated by the protecting powers, and that the present 
political order must be continued indefinitely. Despite 
the high commissioner’s pronouncement, however, the 
members of the chamber reaffirmed their desire for race 
unity with their brothers on the mainland, and announced 
to the governor that they intended to appeal to their 
constituents for a further expression of opinion upon the 
subject. 

ed 

THERE is every disposition among the protecting powers 
to prevent radical action by the Cretans. It is recognized 
in St. Petersburg, as in London, that any formal trans- 
ference of territory to Greece would be followed by an 
agitation on the Balkan Peninsula, which might result 
in serious international complications. In fact, it is un- 
derstood that Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria has inti- 
mated to the powers the intention of his country to take 
radical steps to maintain the balance of power in the 
event of a territorial aggrandizement of the Greek king- 
dom. ‘The first step in such a course by Bulgaria would 
be the declaration of absolute independence of Turkey 
by that country, and this move would probably be fol- 
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lowed by the incursion of Bulgarian troops into Mace- 
donia in an attempt to put an end to the chronic state 
of anarchy which has been characteristic of Turkish rule 
in that province. Such proceedings on the part of Bul- 
garia would confront Europe with a problem which 
statesmen would not relish. 


The National Conference. 


The National Conference of Unitarian and other 
Christian Churches will meet at Atlantic City, N.J., 
Sept. 25-28, 1905. The large and successful Conference 
of 1903, the very pleasant reports made by the dele- 
gates, and the promise of a still larger gathering in 1905 
made Atlantic City the only place available for the com- 
ing meeting. The headquarters will be at the Hotel 
Rudolf which, with the exception of possibly twenty- 
five guests, will be exclusively occupied by at least five 
hundred Unitarians. The management of this hotel 
will do everything in their power to make it a model in 
point of comfort and genial usefulness, even to the ex- 
tent of a fresh renovation at the close of the summer 
season, in anticipation of the arrival of the conference. 

The programme which the council has nearly in hand 
promises to be quite up to the average of former years. 
The railroads promise even better facilities than in 1903. 

Any suggestions which may contribute to the useful- 
ness of the conference or to the comfort of its members 
will be most gladly received by the secretary. 

WALTER F. GREENMAN, Secretary. 

WATERTOWN, Mass. 


Brevities. 


Life in the office of the Congregationalist does not lack 
variety these stirring days. 


The sin of making virtue repulsive is more dangerous 
than that which makes vice attractive. 


When any community becomes conspicuously virtuous 
and well-behaved, immigration sets that way and the 
value of real estate is increased. 


The impulse of generous people is always to sympa- 
thize with the under dog in the fight, no matter what his 
character is nor how he came to be the under dog. 


Those who make other people happy in right ways 
do more to recommend righteousness to others than they 
who make everybody miserable by denouncing evil. 


The ethics displayed on the editorial pages of a re- 
ligious newspaper ought to correspond accurately with 
the ethics illustrated in the advertising columns, else we 
have the house divided against itself. 


There cannot be too much or too thorough discussion 
of the moral principles upon which our churches are 
founded, or of the methods adopted by those who con- 
trol them. ‘‘Mere morality’ is no longer the subject of 
a sneer, 


Some ancient Hebrew said in the Talmud that, when 
ever a man was accused of wrong-doing, he had either 
committed the sin charged against him, or had wished 
to commit it, or looked on with sympathy when others 
committed it. 


If the present controversy about the uses and abuses 
of wealth could be purged of all malice, evil speaking, 
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and the imputation of evil motives to others without 
sufficient proof, the ethical questions involved could be 
more easily answered. 


Commonly when a man is unjustly suspected of wrong- 
doing, the suspicion indicates some weak point in his 
character. ‘There are some sins with which even a bad 
man would not be charged, because he shows no ten- 
dency in that direction. 


The latest charge against Dr. Harper and the Univer- 
sity which he has created is that they are Unitarian- 
izing education and religion. At one time we are told 
that the Unitarian denomination is itself so small that 
it is not worth counting (as recently by an eminent theo- 
logian), and again we find it described as one of the most 
influential and dangerous forces in Christendom. 


Letters to the Gditor. 


A Correction. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

In Rev. Robert Collyer’s delightful Reminiscences, our 
young friend Robert’s memory is caught napping. Ashe 
recites the rebuilding of the burnt church in Chicago, 
he makes two mistakes in saying that the American Uni- 
tarian Association contributed about thirty thousand 
dollars, collected by its secretary, Mr. Reynolds. Mr. 
Reynolds became secretary ten years later, in 1881, and 
did his own noble work. The fire occurred in the first of 
Mr. Shippen’s ten years’ secretaryship, sadly handicapped 
by the two great fires of Chicago in 1871 and of Boston 
in 1872. Nevertheless, in addition to a gift of £1,000 
from -England, the American Unitarian Association, 
through its treasurer, Mr. Arthur T. Lyman, and its 
secretary, Mr. Shippen, collected and paid over, as shown 
by the printed annual reports of the time,, the round 
sum of $59,378.11. One is reminded of Rip Van Winkle’s 
pathetic query so tenderly uttered in the play by Joseph 
Jefferson, ‘‘And are we so soon forgot ?”’ 

Rush R. SHIPPEN. 


More Light Wanted. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

Might not the Register use its influence to demand that 
further discussion of the Rockefeller gift to Foreign Mis- 
sions should make more attempt to bring out and con- 
sider to better purpose the facts in the case? When we 
ask what is the matter with Standard Oil, we are gener- 
ally told that everybody knows it to be iniquitous, or 
we are reminded in how many States it is now on trial. 
This is not very illuminating. One charge is that it has 
been guilty of unscrupulous competition. But where 
is the line between fair and unfair, between honor and 
dishonor, in the game which competition plays? That 
is the question we should like to have determined. It is 
also said that Standard Oil took rebates from the rail 
roads on its freight. But Congress virtually delivered 
the railroads into the hands of such a corporation when 
it made pooling illegal. How far may one go in taking 
advantage of the weakness or necessity of another, 
especially when the highest power in the land has virtually 
proclaimed that other a lawful spoil and prey? These 
are questions the debate of which will bring us rather 
close to the common life of men, I suppose we all feel 
that there must be something more or less out of joint 
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to permit of the piling up of these hitherto unheard-of 
fortunes in individual hands. But, unless the wrong 
can be rather definitely located and described, public 
discussion is apt to be futile, and runs a risk of increasing 
a general feeling that the whole thing is past remedy. 
Please ask the brethren to try to put their accusations 
in such form that they can be directed against the small 
sinners as well as the big ones, so that some of the rest 
of us can get on the ‘‘anxious seat’’ with Mr. Rockefeller, 
where doubtless we deserve to be. 
Howarp N. Brown. 
Boston, Mass. 


Concerning Douthit. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


I want to say a word to your readers in behalf of Rev. 
Jasper L. Douthit. I am not of your denomination 
denominationally, but I trust I ama Christian. So 
is Brother Douthit, every inch of him, and there are quite 
a quantity of them. I have known him more years than 
many of your readers have lived, and always known him 
for a true, large-souled, broad-minded, devoted Chris- 
tian man. He knows what it is to suffer not only for 
opinion’s sake, but for truth’s sake and Christ’s sake and 
man’s sake. His Lithia Springs Chautauqua, in my 
view of it, is an important humanitarian, reformatory, 
Christian missionary agency. Brother Douthit has 
undertaken there a grand work where such work is 
needed. He should have help in money and sympathy 
in his undertaking. I hope -your friends will see that he 
has it. J. B. WESTON. 


Summer Preaching. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 

May I make a suggestion to parish committees and 
to others who are making arrangements for summer 
preaching on the New England coast? There is a habit, 
which, like most bad habits, arises from carelessness, 
and which could be easily corrected if attention were 
called to it. It consists in asking near-by ministers who 
happen to be well known to the committee to supply the 
— for one or more Sundays during their vacation. 

he fact that is overlooked is that New England has 
become a great summer resort, and that every summer 
there are a number of our ministers from other parts 
of the country spending a month or two in the moun- 
tains or by the shore. As I know from my experience 
when a minister in the Middle West, summer preaching 
may not only make a visit to New England possible, but 
is also valued as a means of keeping in touch with Eastern 
Unitarianism. Any one who is aware of the general 
level of preaching in our Western churches at the present 
time knows that the congregations would be no losers 
by looking further afield for their supplies. Let the 
committees on supply of the pulpits for the summer 
months resolve not'ts invite a minister who lives within 
a thousand miles of their meeting-house. This may seem 
to be an heroic remedy against the sin of provincialism 
that so easily besets them, After a year or two the rule 
might be relaxed. : 

In arrangements for summer meetings of all kinds 
much greater variety could be obtained if the commit- 
tees on programmes were on the alert to find new voices. 
I am sure the officers of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion could put applicants in communication with min- 
isters from beyond the thousand-mile limit. 

S. M. CROTHERS. 

CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 
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In the Springtime.* 


How short the time since winter’s ice and snow 
Fettered the streams and made the pastures white! 
But sudden all is changed, the spring, so slow 
To come, is here, a wonder and delight. 


Naught can withstand her beauty; for her tide 
Swells like a sea, until it takes in fees 

Our city streets, and their poor sods abide 
Content that she has touched them graciously. 


And yet, somehow, it does not seem the same 
As other springtimes we have known ere this; 
Duller the light of its ethereal flame, 
Less warm its smile, less rapturous its kiss. 


Something is missing from the joyful scene, 

And the soft air for something seems to grieve, 
Some blessed thing is not as it has been, 

Nor any skill have we that can retrieve 


Our bitter loss; for one has gone away 
Not to return, who was the light and joy 
Of many hearts, their comfort and their stay. 
Safe from all earthly trouble and annoy 


Is he henceforth, and it is well with him. 
We may not doubt the Goodness Infinite 
Which so decrees, yet must our hearts o’erbrim 
With some fond tears, not idle nor unfit. 


For he was made in such an ample mould, 
On such a full and large and liberal plan, 

That Shakespeare’s self, rejoicing to behold 
His goodly frame, had said, This is a man! 


Simple and plain was he in everything, 
As if, a stranger to our languid race, 

He came to make our ways with laughter ring 
And cheer us with the sunlight in his face. 


He loved the painter’s art, the statue’s grace, 
All lovely things that make our mortal life 
More worthy of the genial hopes we trace 
In hearts that weary of its endless strife. 


He loved our civic honor as his own; 
He would have had it like a beacon flare 

On some great headland, and its splendor thrown 
Wide o’er that sea where honest men despair 


And cry, How ever bring the ship of state, 
Beset by pirates with a pirate crew, 
_ Safe into port? And some unto her fate 
Would leave her, mourning, Nothing can we do. 


But our good John, so stout and big of heart, 
Let who would doubt the end, so would not he 
And something of his courage could impart 
To those whose hearts were failing utterly. 


? 


Thank God that we have known this manly man, 
That we could call him ours, that he has stood 
High-towering, firm, among us as the oak 
That overtops his brothers of the wood. 


From Jamaica. 


BY REV. GEORGE lL. CHANEY. 


If you meet any tired mortal who wishes rest and is 
capable of taking it, send him here. Even the flighty 
tourist who is taking only a bird’s-eye view of Jamaica 
would find his photographic album the richer for the snap 
shots he might get in and around Montpelier. ‘The per 
fection of social scenery surrounds this hotel, albeit 
human society is rather limited. Only during a day or 
two of the Agricultural Show recently held here has the 
hotel been full, but transient guests save the visitor here 
from entire loneliness; and, for that matter, what society 
could be more agreeable than the pleasant thoughts and 


*This™poem was written by Rev. John White Chadwick in 1896 on the death of 
Gen. John B. Woodward of Brooklyn, and read before the Brooklyn Institute. 
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trustful spirit which these beautiful hills and fields in- 
spire! Acres of green pasture, grazed over by Mysore 
cattle so strong and gentle that you do not wonder the 
Hindu worships them; hills that surround the park-like 
plain with a verdant wall which shuts out the world 
without, shutting you in; no household cares, no business 
anxieties; your very conscience enlisted on the side of 
innocent idleness,—why is not this the paradise for which 
the victims of a complex and costly civilization in- 
wardly sigh. 

As this is our second winter in Jamaica, and Mont- 
pelier is the sixteenth place where we have lived for a 
longer or shorter period, we begin to feel that we have 
a more than superficial knowledge of the island. Com- 
parisons are seldom just, and the last pleasant resting- 
place always seems the best in this land of varied scenery, 
but invariable beauty. Happily each place has its dis- 
tinctive features, so that each is the most beautiful of its 
kind. Iicea has its circling harbor and long-drawn 
shore where sapphire waters break in silver spray; 
Montego Bay, its gulf of refreshment and beauty where 
the sun stands still, not to prolong war, but to give peace; 
Montpelier, its haven of rest in green pastures; Brown’s 
Town, its glorious hills and valleys and life-renewing 
air; Malvern, its spicy breezes and healing, temperate 
climate; Mandeville, its pretty rural village, so English 
that it might have come over by the Royal Line and been 
set down in the heart of Jamaica; Moneaque, its misty, 
moisty mornings veiling splendid days; Spanish Town, 
its warm delights and brave memorials; Kingston, its 
human interest,—a much nicer and more comfortable 
city than it is commonly painted; Bowden, its cliff cot- 
tages looking hillward and seaward, and surveying the 
beauties of land and ocean from a commanding elevation; 
and Port Antonio, its unique bridal of the earth and 
sky, whose natural Sabbath neither greedy trade nor 
fashionable pleasure-seeking can wholly desecrate. 

Where else in the wide world can one small island offer 
such a variety of charms? I do not wonder that Susan 
Hale, through whose contagious recommendation we 
first came to Jamaica, declares that she means always 
to winter here, unless old age sets in,—a contingency not 
worth considering in the Hale family. . 

But it is not merely for rest or pleasure that the thought- 
ful American may visit Jamaica. Its history and pres- 
ent condition illustrate economical, social, and political 
problems of foremost importance. Here one may see 
how hardly local self-government consorts with dis- 
tant and practically foreign rule; and yet how needful 
the strong hand is in the keeping and guiding of the 
weak races! Again, one mray see the trend of racial 
development when African freedmen and English free- 
men live together in numerical and social inequality. 

Jamaica was thirty years ahead of us in the emanci- 
pation of her slaves, and here one may see what the sec- 
ond and third generation come to under conditions that 
parallel, if they do not exactly repeat, those in our own 
country. A clergyman native to Jamaica, and a life- 
long resident here, said to me, ‘‘I predict that the time 
is coming when there will not be a black man in this 
island.” ‘‘I thought you were going to say a white 
man,’ I answered. ‘‘No,” he replied, ‘‘the black pop- 
ulation is slowly becoming light-colored, and these 
are the coming people here.” 

Natural selection with or without ecclesiastical sanc- 
tion or social approval is gradually changing the com- 
plexion and, with it, the complexus of the native Jamaican. 
I suppose this is what our Southern white friends in the 
United States foresee and dread. Their foresight is right. 
It remains to be seen whether their dread is also justified. 

It is worth the trouble and cost of coming to Ja- 
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maica only to get one’s faith in organized religion spliced. 
Whatever doubt on this subject may assail the educated 
American uninstructed by the ignorance of other peoples, 
he cannot question the mission of the Church to a com- 
munity like that of Jamaica. The one place where the 
peasantry—that is the colorless name by which we call 
them here—come together on a high and clean plane is 
the church. There on Sundays they congregate, in spot- 
less attire and with perfect decorum, young and old, 
and patiently wait and sing and pray. No omission in 
singing of the eleventh and twelfth stanzas! This ap- 
preciative worshipper wants the full service, and feels 
cheated if it is shortened. Nowhere but in the church 
do they find the suggestions and aids of the higher life. 
On market days they meet to barter goods and gossip, 
but on Sunday their exchanges are with heaven. 

How devotedly the self-denying ministers of every 
denomination labor for the improvement of these people 
in this world and their salvation in the world to come 
I am glad to bear witness. If the results of their labors 
here are not all that they wish, if they are shocked and 
distressed at the moral lapses of their converts and some- 
times discouraged over the failure of their best endeavors, 
they do but share the common disappointment of every 
man who tries to improve his fellows or himself. Suc- 
cessful or not, the Church is all there is to uplift such a 
people as I find here. The school in Jamaica is the every- 
day church. Never a church here without its school- 
house near by, taught and blessed by some catechist or 
lay-brother in the church. In the slow but sure integra- 
tion of these schools under government patronage it 
is interesting to note the struggle between sectarian zeal 
and Catholic piety, which has been going on over a 
proposed manual of Christianity, which by common 
consent is to be used in all the schools. Happily the 
struggle has ended in the acceptance of a hand-book of 
religion which contains the substance of doctrine in which 
all so-called evangelical churches agree, without the pe- 
culiarities of belief which distinguish the various sects. 
Neither secular nor sectarian schools are to be the rule 
in Jamaica, but early education in the common schools 
in what are deemed the essential teachings of Christi- 
anity is provided for. 

Pending Christianity’s final realization of itself as a 
Universal Religion, is it not possible for us in the United 
States to agree upon a world-morality? the Ten Com- 
mandments, for example, with temperance and kindness 
to animals annexed, which should be taught by precept, 
example, and historic illustration in all our schools. 
Next in importance—next above—to mind culture by 
manual training or brain-building by hand we should 
place some sort of tuition in righteousness. Integral 
education, to say nothing of civic well-being, requires 
this at our hands. Compulsory education in morals or 
the highest mathematics is the foremost need of Jamaica 
and America to-day. 


The Habit of War. 


BY HON, FREDERICK W. SEWARD, FORMERLY MIN- 
ISTER TO CHINA. 


The primeval man, we are told, was a fighting animal. 
Probably he found, like the beasts and birds around him, 
that he had to fight, to save his life, to gain his food, to 
defend his home and family, and his property when he 
had any. Ages elapsed before he learned that there could 
be any other method than fighting to settle his differences 
with the rest of creation. But he did discover it at last. 
He learned that by combining with other men and es- 
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tablishing some form of government he could vastly 
increase his powers both for self-preservation and for 
attack. 

It is not recorded when he first learned that his dis- 
putes could sometimes be settled without recourse to 
battle and murder and sudden death. His mind, how- 
ever, finally evolved the idea that some of them might 
be laid before a third party for peaceable decision. Once 
started, this idea slowly, but surely, grew and spread, 
taking the shape of judges, cadis, and other tribunals. 
Now after twenty or forty centuries, or whatever the 
number may be, courts of justice have become the per- 
manent habit of all civilized countries for the settlement 
of individual disputes, though even in some of the most 
highly civilized the old savagery occasionally breaks 
out in the form of the duel, the vendetta, or the personal 
encounter. 

Man, it has been said, is but ‘‘a bundle of habits,”’ 
and nations are but bundles of men. But man, the indi- 
vidual, acquires habits much more rapidly than that arti- 
ficial and complex organism of human intelligence that 
is called a ‘‘state’”’ or ‘‘nation.’’ The individual man 
generally knows what he wants, and has a more or less 
clear idea as to the best way of getting it. But the nation 
often does not know what it wants, and is usually divided 
in opinion as to the proper way to get it. Hence the 
nations have been much slower to accept the fact that 
there is any better arbiter of disputes than the sword. 
They still cling to the old weapon, through fear that the 
scales may not give good measure. Our case is summed 
up in a nutshell when we say that what is needed is to 
have the same ideas extended to our dealings between 
nation and nation that are now universally recognized 
and acted upon in our dealings between man and man. 

The first step made by the nations in that direction 
was the sending and acceptance of diplomatic repre- 
sentatives. The whole system of diplomatic intercourse 
is based upon the principle of appealing to reason instead 
of resorting to arms. The work of the diplomatist is 
rarely appreciated, because his functions are so little 
understood. ‘There is still a wide-spread belief that the 
diplomatist is a man sent abroad to lie for his own coun- 
try and to get some unfair advantage over the other one. 
Yet his work is really of the greatest importance to both 
nations. He goes abroad to settle quarrels, to pacify 
disputes, to bridge over difficulties, to meet just claims 
aud expose unjust ones, to avert war, and to promote 
peace, commerce, and friendship. In a word, he is the 
universal peacemaker. The popular eye and ear are 
captivated by the ‘‘clash of arms,” but they ignore the 
rustle of papers and exchange of protocols. Yet the 
statesman or diplomatist who keeps his country out of a 
war confers quite as much benefit upon her as another 
may by trying to plunge her into one. 

Out of centuries of diplomatic intercourse has been 
gradually evolved the whole of the benign and majestic 
fabric of international law. It is not a code of laws 
enacted by any congress or parliament, or decreed by 
any sovereign. It is simply a custom, a habit, resting 
upon the common Consent of the civilized world. Yet 
how irresistible it is! Its unseen hand restrains fleets 
and armies, and.its calm words are heard farther than the 
loudest artillery! ' 

Finally as a logical sequence of the system of inter- 
national law has come the modern thought of having 
tribunals to administer it. That is the work toward which 
our conferences and treaties are now tending,—a work 
already happily begun by the establishment of the tri- 
bunal at The Hague. Even if no cases ever came up for 
decision there, The Hague tribunal would still be render- 
ing service to humanity; for it is a perpetual reminder 
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to the nations that, whenever they choose, they can 
honorably avoid war and continue to walk in the paths 
of peace. The habits of the world are not to be changed 
in a day nor in a year; but, as time goes on, men will be 
more and more disposed to inquire why they cannot 
settle their national differences by the same methods as 
their individual. 
MONTROSE-ON-THE-HupDSON. 


Hymns and Tunes. 


BY REV. RUSH R. SHIPPEN. 


“Congregation”’ is the Latin word, coming together. 
Such is the Church,—in America coming together in 
work and brotherly fellowship. Can it ever come 
together in the service of song? In Germany hymns and 
tunes are so happily married that both go together, any 
hymn always sung to the same tune, so that, whether in 
Nuremberg, Berlin, or Vienna, in the great churches one 
hears men, women, and children all singing together. In 
America individualistic criticism has split the Church 
into fifty different sects, with more than as many differ- 
ing hymn-books. The same grand hymns of Watts, 
Doddridge, Montgomery, and Wesley, largely used in all 
churches, are sung with every possible variety of tune. 

The Episcopal Church, happily united by its liturgy of 
Common Prayer, has by its authorities established one 
set of hymns throughout the United States. Unfortu- 
nately three different musical editors, Dr. Messiter, 
organist of Trinity Church, New York, Dr. Ireland Tucker 
of Troy, and Rev. Mr. Hutchins of Concord, instead of 
uniting their forces to sing together, have given their 
church three hymnals, having precisely the same set of 
hymns, but with three different sets of tunes, so that the 
Episcopal Church sings to three different melodies the 
familiar hymn ‘‘Nearer, my God, to Thee.’ For this 
hymn Dr. Tucker is said to have rejected the familiar, 
popular tune by Lowell Mason, as only a version of the 
old song, ‘‘Oft in the stilly night.” 

For this noble hymn of Mrs. Adams, now sung in all 
churches, so many tunes have been written that one 
wonders whether Christian people will’ ever sing it to- 
gether. All genuine music is divine. No pure melody 
or true harmony can fitly be termed of the earth, earthy, 
except as degraded by low associations or words pro- 
fane. In Lutheran churches of Denmark, to Danish 
words of our hymn ‘‘O sacred head, now wounded,” 
is sung a tender, sweet melody, spoiled for us by negro 
minstrels singing it as ‘‘O Susanna, don’t you cry for 
me.’ The sweet old tune of ‘‘Robin Adair” has an up- 
lifting movement that wonderfully befits ‘‘Nearer, my 
God, to Thee.’ It used to be so sung by the fine tenor, 
Mr. Littlefield, who for many a year delighted our Uni- 
tarian church at New Bedford. At the laying of the 
corner-stone of the Channing Church-at Newport, in the 
opera house crowded with people from Boston near and 
far, when Dr. Bellows preached his grand two-hour 
sermon on Channing, Mr. Littlefield sang ‘‘Nearer, my 
God, to Thee,’ to the tune of ‘‘Robin Adair,” with such 
exquisite grace and expression as to delight the great 
company. By general desire and by special request of 
Dr. Bellows he repeated the same at the afternoon ser- 
vice. Otto Goldschmidt, the husband of Jenny Lind, 


and Dr. Dykes each wrote for the hymn a tune, both 


beginning with the uplifting movement of ‘‘Robin 
Adair,’’ then moving off into a melody not quite so good. 
Arthur Sullivan wrote for it a tune, ‘‘Propior Deo,”’ 
although another better one by him is printed in the 
Harvard University Hymn-book as ‘‘St. Edmund’s,”’— 
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one of the most fitting tunes ever joined to the hymn, 
but not known to the people. Since the sweet melody 
of ‘‘Robin Adair” is too apt to suggest the words: 
‘‘What’s this dull town to me? Robin’s not here!”’ 
we cannot very well put it in our hymn-book as the stand- 
ing and established tune for church use. ‘The people 
will probably continue to sing it to Lowell Mason’s 
adaptation of ‘‘Oft in the stilly night.” 

Dr. Dykes, Barnby, and other recent writers have 
enriched church music with many splendid tunes that 
will surely live. Delighting cultured musicians, they 
are sometimes of complex chromatic harmony not easy 
for plain people to sing. Meanwhile, along with these out 
from the dim and distant past come many simple folk- 
song melodies of Germany and Scotland, endeared to the 
people’s heart and surviving the centuries. Like the 
Lord’s Prayer learned in childhood they have the added 
charm of loved associations. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Whispered Word. 


BY REV. WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


When grass and flower again appear 
In beauty after winter long, 
And when the bright-winged birds are here, 
To waken gladness with their song, 
‘Twould seem as if the heart of man 
A parable in this must see, 
And catch a glimpse of nature’s plan, 
And dream of immortality! 


It all comes back to which we cling, 
In glory of the golden sun; 
‘The dear enchantments of the spring 
Through time and tide unceasing run; 
And back of all is that good Power, 
Father and friend of all we see; 
And in this resurrection hour 
He whispers, ‘‘Immortality!” 


What Education does for Convicts. 


BY FE. I. FARRINGTON. 


Judging from the fact that the educational exhibit of 
the Massachusetts State Prison at Charlestown won the 
grand prize at the St. Louis exposition, it may be assumed 
that there is no similar institution in the country which 
has a better system of education. There is still room for 
much progress along this line even at Charlestown, how- 
ever; but sufficient has been accomplished to show the 
value of the work. 

Several years ago a native of one of the northern coun- 
tries of Europe was sent to the prison. He could neither 
read nor write a word of the English language. His 
ignorance was pitiable; but he was willing to learn, and 
after two years of prison study was able to speak pure 
English and frame a letter of which an American-born 
citizen might have been proud. With this mental stim- 
ulus and the broader view of life opened up to him, his 
character was changed so that he was ready to forsake 
a life of crime for one of honest, sane endeavor. 

There came another man to Charlestown who had 
killed his brother-in-law in a fit of drunken passion. 
Both men were intoxicated, and it was more a mis- 
chance than anything else that the quarrel ended in 
murder. Life imprisonment was the sentence imposed. 
The prisoner began to study. Scientific papers were read 
with intense interest. The man developed wonderful 
mechanical genius, and now has invented a printing-press 
which is said to surpass any to be found in the best print- 
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ing offices of the land. A few weeks ago this life prisoner 
secured the last of his patent papers from the Patent 
Office at Washington. These patents cost a considerable 
sum. They were all paid for with money secured partly 
from the sale of fancy mottoes made with his pen and 
partly with money lent him by people who have become 
interested in his work. 

This man has not seen a printing-press for twenty 
years. All he knows about the great machines which 
pound away every night in,the basements of the big 
newspaper office is what he has read. When it is known 
that the press which he has invented will print a larger 
number of papers in three or more colors at one impres- 
sion than the ordinary press will print in two colors in 
a given time, some idea of the magnitude of this life 
prisoner’s achievement may be gained. And yet, if he 
had retained his liberty, it is probable that he would 
have remained a drunken brawler. If he secures a par- 
don,—as he hopes to do now,—he will without much 
doubt make a good citizen and win a prominent place 
for himself in the world of applied mechanics. 

There came another man to Charlestown a few years 
ago. In order to pass the lonely evenings more quickly, 
he began to draw little sketches with pen and ink. He 
had never known that he possessed any particular ar- 
tistic talent; but after a while some of his work fell into 
the hands of one of the prison officers, and the young 
man was encouraged to devote himself seriously to draw- 
ing. He did so, using only pen and ink, however, and 
some of his productions were offered for sale outside of 
the prison. Their value was soon seen, and some of 
them were sold for as high as fifteen dollars. 

The youthful prisoner found that he had a new object 
in life. He became industrious and_ serious-minded. 
When he was released a short time ago, it was to take 
a responsible position at a good salary. A prison sen- 
tence had made a man of him. And there are men and 
women to-day who treasure certain gems of pen-and- 
ink drawing of marvellous beauty, and never suspect 
that they were produced in a narrow prison cell. 

There is a prison band at Charlestown, every member 
of which is a convict. For some time until a few years 
ago the trombone was played by an Italian prisoner. 
Now this man is free again, is living the life of an honest 
American gentleman, and plays the trombone in a well- 
known orchestra at a good salary. 

Here is what a prison sentence did for him. He knew 
nothing about music when he entered the institution, but 
one day he had an opportunity to pick up the trombone 
which was used in the prison band. He put it to his lips 
and was surprised and delighted to find that he could 
make a sound upon it. He spoke to the chaplain about 
it. ‘‘I believe,’ he said, ‘‘that I could learn to play that 
instrument if I had a chance.” 

The chaplain got him opportunities to practise on the 
trombone, and one day secured for him just five minutes’ 
conversation with a bandmaster. Said the chaplain to 
the convict, ‘‘Get all you can in the way of information 
now: it may be your only chance.”’ 

Afterward the bandmaster told the chaplain that never 
in his life had he been assaulted with such a battery of 
pertinent, salient questions, every one expressed in the 
most intelligent, comprehensive language. That con- 
vict, with his earnest purpose, got as much real instruc- 
tion in those five minutes as many a dallying pupil has 
secured in a dozen lessons of an hour each. It was all 
the teaching the Italian convict had to fit him for an 
important position in a high-class orchestra. 

I have purposely selected the most striking cases which 
have come to my knowledge. There have been scores, 
yes, hundreds, of men who have been made honest men 
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and useful citizens of this republic as a result of the edu- 
cation which they have received at the Charlestown 
State Prison, and yet the opportunities there have been 
meagre enough. ‘The State provides a small apartment 
where those of the inmates who desire to take up some 
elementary studies, as reading, writing, and spelling, 
may receive some instruction. There, until a few years 
ago, the possibilities of mental culture except by personal 
endeavor through the aid of books from the prison li- 
brary ceased. Then the demand on the part of the 
prisoners themselves for additional means of education 
and the sympathetic attitude of some of the officials 
resulted in the organization of a complete school of cor- 
respondence, undoubtedly the most unique institution 
of the kind in the world. The entire system as in opera- 
tion to-day, while under the eyes of the authorities, is 
managed wholly by the inmates of the prison themselves. 
Among the corps of twenty-five or thirty instructors are 
men of liberal education and strongly developed intel- 
lectual powers. They prepare lessons which are dis- 
tributed weekly among the members of the school, some 
four hundred in all, or nearly half the population of the 
prison. After the students have carefully prepared their 
answers to the questions asked and have done the other 
work laid down for them, the papers are collected, cor- 
rected, and again sent to the students, in order that the 
latter may benefit by the corrections and suggestions 
made. A complete record of standing of each pupil is 
kept; but, as the prisoners are known only by number, 
teachers and scholars are personally unknown to one 
another. 

The curriculum includes English composition, spelling, 
arithmetic, algebra, French, music, physical culture, and 
other even more advanced studies which vary somewhat 
according to the abilities of the men who happen to be 
on the teaching staff at a given time. The moral effect 
of this school, the work of which is carried on, for the 
most part, after the hours of regular employment in the 
prison shops, has been astonishing. It is said that very 
few of the pupils ever come back to the prison. They 
get a new and broader vision of life, they learn to apply 
their minds in a regular way, and they leave the prison 
to become honest men and good citizens. 

CAMBRIDGE. 


Martineau’s Religious Philosophy. 


BY REV. A. W. JACKSON. 


The Christian Church has rarely been in a poorer 
state than in Martineau’s young manhood and for a 
century previous. Rites were administered and _ ser- 


mons preached, yet mechanism, not life, was there. 


For this there is explanation in the dominant philosophy. 
There is a type of doctrine that holds that all ideas 
come through the senses from the outer world. There 
is another that holds that the soul has eyes of its own, 
that the truths that immediately concern it are imme- 
diately known. The former was ascendant in England 
during this period. ‘‘Nothing in the mind that was 
not first in the senses’ was its comprehensive statement. 
But there are things in the mind which only by intel- 
lectual tour de force can you connect with the senses. 
Infinite, Eternal, Soul, God, are not sensible. How 
then do we come by them? Under the rule of the other 
type of doctrine the answer is easy: they are objects 
of the spirit’s own discernment. Under this type the 
only practicable appeal is to external authority. Is 
there a God, a soul, a holy law? I have heard so, but 
I do not know. Ask Moses or Paul. This doctrine 
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is ever chilling to the spiritual life. The soul denied 
any oracles, an atrophy creeps upon it. Thus was it 
in the England of this period. Altar fires burned low: 
inspiration, rapture, fled. If the old men dreamed 
dreams, the young men saw no visions. While thus 
in England generally, so was it in Mr. Martineau’s par- 
ticular England, the Church that reared him. It was 
without a creed, and had discarded the Trinity. There 
was nothing in these attitudes, however, to ward off 
the common torpor and dogmatism. Like all other 
bodies it looked without for the ultimates of religious 


thought, and built its doctrines on texts as a wharf is 


built on piles. In Martineau’s early manhood, how- 
ever, these flowed into his life, an influence of great mo- 
ment. Once, when with him, conversation led to 
Channing, and I remarked that our young men, while 
seeing his greatness, did not feel his spell, as their fathers 
did. ‘‘Ah,’’ said he, ‘‘I see our inspirations are your 
commonplaces.” Channing had his dogmatism, but 
he had also the seer’s visions, and dogmatisms were 
lost sight of in the glory of these. Just in season to 
meet the young minister at the beginning of his career, 
the Baltimore and New York sermons reached him. It 
was as if a’ new and more lustrous orb had floated into 
his firmament. He was to have his period of inconsis- 
tency. The spirit he could not suppress surging against 
the letter he could not disown. As a preacher his wings 
outsoared his atmosphere. A brief pastorate in Dublin 
was followed by a twenty-five years’ pastorate in Liver- 
pool, which was only well entered upon when he was 
called to the chair of philosophy in Manchester New 
College. The syllabus of his first course of lectures 
reached John Stuart Mill, whose keen eye detected, 
what Martineau had not suspected, an incipient apostasy 
from the philosophy which had been taught him. The 
growth of his Liverpool congregation required the build- 
ing of a new church, and he went to Germany for a year’s 
study. Here, in a lecture-room of the Berlin Univer- 
sity, the ‘‘metaphysic of the world’’ came home to him. 
There flashed upon him a spiritual doctrine to the ex- 
position of which he was to devote forty toilsome years. 

As the apostle of this doctrine, we follow him. In its 
essence, what is it? Suppose a case. The magnetic 
needle, left free, points ever to the north. In attempting 
to explain this fact, you would speedily find yourself 
in deep water, very likely; but here you would hold 
fast. There is a relation between the needle and a 
magnetic principle which both pervades it and is a stead- 
fast attraction beyond it. Thus Martineau, when he 
shook off the dogmatic spell and stood forth in the free 
light of the spirit. Like the needle, he saw the inner 
nature of man not insulated, but in relation. He per- 
ceived that the mind of man in its exercise took hold 
on truths which time did not gather or space enfold; 
that through conscience spake a voice out of another 
than the sensible realm; that the spirit had immediate 
vision of that which the eye hath not seen. ‘That is 
to say, he saw this inward metaphysical responding to 
an all-abounding, outward metaphysical of which the 
majestic universe was symbolism and shrine. 

There is no new thing under the sun, and he must be 
extremely modern in his reading who has met this in 
no writing earlier than Martineau’s. The antiquity 
or modernness of our truth, however, does not signify, 
but the use we make of it. You may meet suggestion 
of this in Madame Guyon or Seneca, and go your way 
in poetic, but transient, revery. It went to the depths 
of Martineau, and became the basal and constructive 
principle of his theology. How is it we believe in God? 
The older theology answers, Moses and the prophets 
had audience with him, Plato and Paley found tokens 
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of him. Martineau answers, You believe in him pri- 
marily because you know him, because he is implicated 
in the very action of your intellectual and spiritual 
faculties. But Moses, the Christ, then, do they tell us 
nothing new? Is their message but another version 
of a truth we otherwise have learned? Martineau an- 
swers: The prophetic office is a great one; but some 
things must in some sense be known as a condition of 
being told of them. Acoustic laws can mean nothing 
to a being without ears. Conceive a man without moral 
sensibility, and what can the Decalogue say to him? 
So God can be shown by no word or token from with- 
out until discerned within. A theistic intellect coex- 
istent with a non-theistic soul was to Martineau a scarcely 
credible thing. What then is the prophet’s service? 
It is that which the superior nature may ever do the 
kindred, but inferior,—not superseding,—faculty, but 
awakening and tempting it into exercise, opening eyes 
rather than giving light. You have not the artist’s 
eye; but, pass an hour with a Gainsborough or Turner, 
and beauty will be another joy to you. You are spirit- 
ually inert enough; but, come under the spell of a Wes- 
ley or a Newman, and some glimpses of his heaven shall 
greet you. Thus to Martineau the proplfet’s service 
had analogies in common experience. But, specifically, 
how of Christ? He was dear to Martineau, like John 
he leaned upon his breast; yet he must construe him 
by his own rationale. Most are likely to define them- 
selves Christian theists: Martineau was a theistic Chris- 
tian. He did not believe in God because he believed in 
Christ: he believed in Christ because he uttered a divine 
word which he also had heard in his own cloistered hours. 
We see the same attitude of mind again when his look 
is toward the outward universe. We talk of God in 
nature. Did any mortal ever find him there who did 
not carry him? The heavens declare his glory. Did 
atheist ever read off the declaration? Go to nature, 
Martineau would say, with God a living presence within 
you, and you may find his tokens; but thus nature 
reveals nothing, only illustrates a truth of which you 
were already persuaded. This attitude of mind again 
appears in his treatment of natural and revealed relig- 
ion. Martineau is ever careful to invert the order. He 
discourses of revealed religion and natural, making the 
latter contingent upon the former. Until God is re- 
vealed within you, you can find no witness of him around 
you. And, mark, revealed within you. What passes 
for revelation is a legend of antiquity. What Marti- 
nea means by it is immediate divine illumination. 
God spake to Moses, you say, spake to Paul. Be it so: 
their inspiration is your ancient history. But he is 
nigh to you as he was nigh to them; and, if you are at- 
tentive, reverent, faithful, aspiring, in the depths of your 
spirit his great voice shall be heard by you. 
Concorp, Mass. 


Spiritual Life. 


We wrong the deepest revelations of life when we are 
not content to let this one little segment in the are of 
our existence stand in its own simple, separate intention, 
whether it be gladness or gloom, and trust surely, if we 
are faithful, that the full and perfect intention must 
come out in the full range of our being.—Robert Collyer. 


wt 


There are no times in life when opportunity, the chance 
to be and to do, gathers so richly about the soul as when 
it has to suffer. Then everything depends upon whether 
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the man looks to the lower or the higher helps. ... If 
he looks to God, the hour of suffering is the turning hour 
of life.—Phillips Brooks. 


All unhappiness, as all happiness, is from within. For, 
as Saint Bernard has said: ‘‘Nothing can work me dam- 
age but myself. The harm that I sustain I carry about 
with me, and I am never a real sufferer but by my own 
fault.” From the kingdom of the mind issue the edicts 
that govern life.—Swuccess. 


Be useful where thou livest, that they may 
Both want and wish thy pleasing presence still; 
Kindness, good parts, great places are the way 
To compass this. Find out men’s want and will, 
And meet them there. All worldly joys go less 
To the one joy of doing kindnesses. 
—George Herbert. 


The Pulpit. 


Is Religion a Luxury or a Necessity? 


BY REV. WILLIAM THURSTON BROWN. 


My meat is to do the will of him that sent me, and to accomplish 
his work.— JOHN iv. 34. 


I propose for our thought this morning a question 
which seems to me both practical and opportune, and 
it is this, Is religion a luxury or a necessity? I do not 
raise this question for the purpose of drawing a contrast 
between luxury and necessity, as if the one were good 
and the other bad. Luxuries are, in a measure, the mile- 
stones of human progress from savagery to civilization, 
There is hardly a thing that belongs to our physical 
existence or to our intellectual or esthetic life to-day 
which has not been at some time or other a luxury. The 
distance we have travelled from the lowest conditions 
toward the highest is measured by the number and 
quality of our luxuries,—the luxuries which have become 
necessities. 

I am going to make a slightly different use of these 
two words to-day. Let us say that the immediate con- 
trast between a luxury and a necessity is this: a luxury 
is something a man can live without, a necessity is some- 
thing a man cannot live without. Our question, then, 
is this: Is religion something a man can live without, 
something he needs, if at all, only on special or extreme 
occasions? Or is religion something that no human being 
can live without, something which it is the supreme 
misfortune of one’s life to miss? Is it a luxury or a 
necessity ? 

If this question has any pertinence at all, it is not 
because of the caprice of the preacher, but because the 
nature of this human life of ours and the conditions which 
surround it press that question upon our consciences far 
more persistently and forcefully than any words can 
do. Here are I know not how many thousands of chil- 
dren in the homes and schools and streets and shops and 
factories and mines of this country of ours. They are 
just entering upon a road which not so very long ago we - 
all of us were entering. These boys and girls have come 
into a world of which they have had no previous expe- 
rience. To the human child it is as strange a place as 
Mars would be, supposing that planet to be habitable 
by beings like ourselves. They have no preconceived 
notions of anything. They have no morals whatever, 
no character. Right and wrong, good and bad, have no 
meaning to a human babe, 
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Not only are these boys and girls going to acquire 
by experience and observation the whole stock of ideas 
and conceptions of life which they will carry to their 
graves, but their characters—and, for aught I know, their 
destinies—are going to be determined very largely by 
what they see and learn,—by what the sights and sounds 
of this human society imparts to them. They come into 
the world very plastic. They can take almost any shape. 
If they have their birth under a monarchical form of 
government, they will bear its mark upon their whole 
moral and intellectual nature. If in a republic, they 
will bear a very different mark on that nature. If they 
grow toward maturity in an atmosphere of culture and 
refinement, where all the influences are wholesome, 
the chances are more than even that they will gain that 
kind of character. If they are born into filth and crime 
and lawlessness, and grow up in that sort of environ- 
ment, there is small likelihood of their even being any- 
thing but criminals. They are all going to take the mark 
of the moral mould which their environment affords. 

It is right here that our question must be seen to have 
peculiar force: What impression as to religion are these 
children of the streets and homes and shops and fac- 
tories and mines going to receive? ‘There is no difference 
of opinion among us as to the fact that it is a matter of 
the highest moment what moral impress a child receives. 
If you are a father or a mother, or in any way related af- 
fectionally to a child, itis not a matter of indifference to 
you what the moral character of that child is to be. 
And there ts no greater reason why we should be concerned 
for the morals of our own child than there is reason why 
we should be equally concerned for the morals of any and 
every other child. It is not your child or mine that is 
to determine the quality of the political institutions 
or the moral tone of the world they must live in, of the 
world upon which for good or ill their souls will react. 
That world will be fashioned by what the mass of chil- 
dren become. 

But what impression as to religion are these boys and 
girls of to-day going to receive as they come to maturity 
here in our homes, our schools, our streets, our shops, 
and factories,—in the atmosphere of the social and com- 
mercial and industrial life as we know it? Will religion 
seem to them a luxury or a necessity? ‘That is to say, 
will they be made by what they see to feel that religion is 
something they can get along without, or at least as some- 
thing which is needed, if at all, only on extreme occa- 
sions; as, for example, when they are about to die? Or 
will it seem as necessary to them as their food or shelter 
or clothing, as vital and essential as their friends or their 
material prosperity ? 

Think back to your own childhood, and what was the 
impression you received as you grew toward maturity? 


‘o some of us, I am sure, there must arise now and then | 


in memory, perhaps more vividly as we grow older, the 
religious custom of the childhood home. We can re- 
member the morning or evening prayer-time, when 
father or mother read(2. chapter from the Bible, and then, 
with an earnestness and a depth and tenderness of feel- 
ing which often brought tears to our eyes, words of thanks- 
giving and petition were spoken which seemed like an 
immediate, filial, reverent talking with the God and 
Father in whose keeping we all were; and it seemed after- 
ward as if the whole place was different. We went about 
our work or to our beds with a sense of uplift, as if we 
had felt on our faces the breath of a higher atmosphere, 
as if our vision had for the moment swept a wider hori- 
zon, as if the heavens touched the earth, and the bounda- 
ries between the here and there faded away, and those 
we “‘loved long since and lost awhile”’ were with us under 


the wide shelter of one all-loving God, 
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I cannot but think that he or she who has sucha mem- 
ory of childhood as that is the better for it, however great 
the changes of belief or faith which the years have brought. 
Never to feel the kindling of those higher aspirations 
which reach out into the unseen whither many we love 
have gone is surely to miss something that belongs to 
us by divinest right. Perhaps there are homes to-day 
in which such an experience is had, in which childhood 
receives from the beginning this impress of piety, of 


‘worship, of reverence, of reliance on a Higher Power, 


of the sense of a God who cares. But such homes are 
not increasing in number. Nor will they. Nor can they. 
There are those who want to go back to the old days and 
the old ways. Men and women, we shall not go back 
to the old days and the old ways. We cannot. Our 
whole intellectual world has changed. We cannot think 
as our fathers thought. We cannot do as our fathers 
did. Far better is it that we should go on to brighter 
days and better ways. But, whether for good or ill, we 
shall go on. The hands will not turn back on the dial. 
The family prayers of our fathers are largely gone. The 
prayer-meeting is gone or going. And, if it were nec- 
essary that with the lapse of those customs of the older 
days we should lose anything vital from religion, we 
might well mourn the loss of that which alone makes life 
worth living. 

And yet you cannot think seriously of this question 
which I have raised without knowing that the boys and 
girls who are coming to manhood and womanhood to-day 
are not receiving from what they see and hear the im- 
pression that religion is a necessity, as imperative as food. 
Indeed, we did not receive any such impression in our 
childhood, nor did our fathers. The religious teaching 
of these Christian centuries has not created in the minds 
of men the idea that religion is a necessity. Nowhere 
in Christian theology, whether conservative or liberal, 


' does the idea find expression that religion is as native to 


the human soul as breathing 1s to the body. And, if but one 
day in seven suggests to the average mind the idea of 
religion, while the other six are called, by contrast, sec- 
ular; if only here and there a building out of the millions 
that make up our cities and towns is dedicated to relig- 
ion, while all the rest are willingly left without any such 
sacrament ; if entrance into the membership of a church or 
into its ministry is marked by a religious service, by a 
sacrament, while entrance into a trade or profession or 
occupation is unmarked by any sign or symbol of sanc- 
tity; and if, therefore, it is inevitable that boys and girls 
will be driven to the conclusion that religion is distinctly 
a matter of secondary account in the lives of men and 
women,—the blame for such a result does not rest on 
human nature, but upon a religious teaching which has 
been wofully and pitifully inadequate and wrong. 

There is nothing truer in this world than that you will 
be taken at your own lowest valuation. If you hold 
your service of no account, it will be esteemed of no 
account. If you offer religion to men and women as 
something they can do well enough without, something 
which is not the supreme need of their natures, you may 
be sure they will decide to get along without it. We were 
made to desire most earnestly that upon which the highest 
value is placed. In that very characteristic may our 
lineage from God himself. be traced. 

But the man or the church which represents religion 
as less than the supreme necessity of human life, that 
fails to put upon it by word and deed the highest valua- 
tion, misrepresents it and is unworthy to be its?mouth- 
piece. Religion is the cardinal necessity of any sort 
of human life that is to be lived above the level of mere 
brute struggle. It is possible, of course, forfmen and 
women to wallow in the mire of animalism, to spend their 
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existence in the mere clamor and strife of a pack of 
wolves angrily fighting for possession of a few bones. 
But that is not human life at all. It is below the human 
level. 

And yet it is impossible for any one of us to see to the 
heart of any experience of our life without finding our- 
selves in the very sanctuary of religion. The deepest 
claims and the noblest opportunities that meet one any- 
where, the final needs at the bottom of every relation and 
circumstance of life, are such as can be described by no 
other term than religion. 

If I believed that religion is something which must 
be urged upon men and women, something which they 
must be bribed by some vision of future reward or fright- 
ened by some threat of future punishment into accepting, 
I should be ashamed ever again to look man, woman, 
or child in the face and confess myself a minister of re- 
ligion. What is religion? Is it something that has been 
committed to some priesthood, to be by them trans- 
mitted to their less fortunate fellows? Is it an empty 
superstition which the swiftly rising sun of science will 
dissipate like a cloud from the noonday sky? Is it some 
esthetic feeling that is wrought in you or me by the 
impact of a magnetic personality or the hypnotism of a 
resonant voice? Is it some artistic effect of genius 
wrought in architecture or music, in liturgy or homily, 
in prayer or sermon or song? Is it something which 
lies in the path of the mystic, the seer, the prophet, the 
philosopher, the privileged few,—something to which 
the multitude must all their lives be strangers? 

Surely I need not say it is none of these. Destroy 
every Bible in the world and every altar or temple 
erected to religion, and even the memory of them all,— 
blot out from the human mind the very name of God, 
and you would not have destroyed religion. You can- 
not destroy religion until you have wiped out the last 
vestige of a human soul. Men may go into a long eclipse 
of moral darkness, but even there they will grope 
toward the light. 

What is the one thing for which we were made, every 
last man of us? To what are we fashioned? What im- 
pulse do we obey as unvaryingly as the needle points to 
the pole? The desire to be happy. Say what men may, 
here is the deepest passion that has been implanted in 
you and me. It is the very signature of God himself. 
Every unspoiled nature responds immediately to every 
sight of happiness, whether it be the wondrous bloom 
and beauty of nature’s May-time, the joyous warbling of 
birds, the careless, happy lilt of butterflies over the blos- 
soms of meadow and roadway, the mirth and sparkle 
and glee of little children, the absorbed rapture of 
lovers, or the riper joy of a life-long companionship. 
What human soul is there that does not vibrate to this 
golden chord of happiness, of joy? 

Very well. But happiness is not a mere accident. It 
is as capable of analysis as a floweris. And the three in- 
dispensable ingredients of happiness are the three constit- 
uents of religion. Said Christianity’s greatest apostle, 
‘‘And now abideth faith, hope, love: these three.’ He 
told us nothing new. If these are not the things which 
abide, there are none. But there can be no happiness 
where there is not faith, where there is not hope, where 
there is not love. Happiness always means union. It 
is never a lonesome thing. It is always in the plural 
number. Subtract the element of faith between the 
members of a family, between husband and wife, be- 
tween parents and children, between friend and friend, 
and what have you left? You have a hell on earth. 
And you have precisely the same result if you take 
away love. And you have nothing better if you leave 
out hope, 
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Is it any different anywhere else? Take away the 
element of faith from the relations of men to one another 
in business, as partners in a firm or corporation, as em- 
ployers and employees,—there is not a business in the 
world which could stand a month, wanting that. Take 
away altogether from the least or lowest member of the 
industrial army all hope of anything better, and you forbid 
him to be human. Eliminate the element of love from 
the daily toil of any man or woman, and you make that 
toil a minister of evil to all concerned. Faith in each 
other, hope for something better, and sincere good will 
between man and man,—these are the foundation-stones 
on which society rests. Remove any of them, and you 
are simply digging away the foundation of order and 
law and liberty and all that makes life worth while. 

Another thing. It is positively necessary, if one is 
to be happy, that he shall Jose himself. You never saw 
a happy person or thing which impressed you as self- 
conscious. Self-consciousness is only another name for 
misery. The things of beauty in nature, which so sym- 
bolize joy to us, are the artless things, the things which 
have no suggestion of self-consciousness. The same is 
true of little children. It is equally true of grown-up 
men and women. ‘That courtesy which is at the founda- 
tion of social peace and harmony is the flower of religion, 
for it belongs only to him or her whose life moves in an 
orbit, with its centre beyond the limits of self. Earlier 
than we know are we taking our first halting steps in 
religion, learning its alphabet. The moment a man 
or woman finds a worthy object of affection or devotion 
outside himself or herself, that moment religion begins. 
All that ws necessary ts that the same principle shall be 
carried to the utmost circumference of our life. ‘The little 
boy gives his small sweetheart all his toys, and finds 
it a joy to do so. The larger, older boy never finds so 
satisfying a joy as that of self-forgetting devotion to 
the woman with whom he has really entered that holy 
of holies,—a true marriage. The real lover of his country 
finds it his supreme happiness to serve her, to make her 
honor and her integrity the centre about which his life 
revolves. That is of the very essence of religion. 

What is it to worship God, to serve God? Is it to 
be constantly using certain well-worn words? Is it 
to say certain formal or informal prayers? Is it to 
cling to certain ancient traditions? Is it not rather a 
spirit of faith and hope and love that shall permeate 
one’s life, ‘that shall color and fashion one’s work? Is 
it not the finding a love large enough to float the whole 
fleet of one’s human interests upon, finding a faith strong 
enough to hold one true to the great tasks which every 
step in this life of ours discovers to one’s vision, the 
coming into one’s soul of a hope that sees light behind 
every cloud and day beyond every night? 

It is not so necessary that you and I shall confess 
our faith in some conception of God which we have 
inherited, as it 1s that the flower of our life shall open to its 
full, that t shall not stay forever in the bud of any narrow or 
selfish interest. Thereis no pathway that our feet can find 
as they walk the highway of happiness, which is not a 
pathway of religion, in which we shall not surely feel the 
breath of God upon our faces, his light above our heads, 
his life beating in our hearts. Bow, then, my fellow- 
men, before this shrine which no human hands have 
builded,—this shrine of faith and hope and love that 
stands forever in the common places of life’s every day. 
Find God there, walk with him there. Unveil these 
wayside temples of the living God, that the searching 
eyes of these new-comers to our earth may know their 
larger heritage, may become sensible of their most real 
kinship. 

East Boston, Mass, 
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Good News, 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


A Haven of Rest. 


Fourteen years have passed—half a generation of 
men according to the calendar—since I printed for a few 
readers the plea for such an organization as is described 
below. 

One intelligent lady, who has passed from this world, 
years ago used to talk to me about this plan. But for 
the rest of her sex in America till a few days ago I 
had supposed that the project was considered too good 
to be true. I had supposed that its success in Germany, 
or the success of similar plans there, was interwoven 


- with old traditions and that there was some fatal objec- 


tion which prevented a company of God-loving Christian 
women in America from doing the same thing. 

But I find, to my joy and satisfaction, that in one of 
our churches such a plan has been made real. I have 
no right to name the church in print. If I did, I 
should simply overwhelm the amiable secretary by a 
mass of correspondence. Let it be enough to say that 
there exists a church in America where several of the 
ladies most interested in its charities and missions 
agreed to have established a common home for their own 
number. 

This common home reminds one of the similar German 
homes which I used tocall ‘‘havensof rest.” The lady who 
belongs to the association need not reside always in this 
haven if she do not want to. But, as an old friend of 
mine used to say, ‘‘she has a place to visit from.” There 
is a place for her trunks to be, a place where her books 
can be, where her letters can be addressed, even if she 
chooses to go to the Hammams of Algiers or the Biskera 
of tte Desert of Sahara. 

i printed, as I have said, the following passages four- 
teen years ago, I might almost say for private distri- 
bution :-— 

“The condition to be avoided is easily described. 
Mrs. Nathan Holworthy has come to that period of life 
when every one needs her advice and help. She early 
learned from the highest authority to bear the burthens 
of others, and is always ready to lend a hand. She is 
her husband’s best counsellor. Her boys, now young 
men, turn to her for sympathy and advice in every joy 
and every perplexity. Her daughters, all favorites in 
social life, never feel that they are even decently dressed 
unless mamma has looked them over before they go to 
a dance or a tea. She is president of four charitable 
societies, vice-president of five others, and manager in 
six. She reads with one circle of ladies on Tuesday, 
she visits widows on Wednesday, she audits the weekly 
accounts of some ‘Home’ on Thursday, and attends 
a meeting of the Library Commission on Friday. All 
the week she maintajrs an elegant hospitality. If her 
husband brings home a gentleman to dine or to spend 
the night, she is at leisure to receive and entertain him. 
The boys are always eager that their friends shall know 
their mother, and the girls are never quite at ease un- 
less some of their school companions are staying with 
them.” 

Having thus described sufficiently well the experience 
of an overworked lady, I proceeded in my little circular 
to describe the ‘‘Haven of Rest’’ which a hundred ladies, 
fond of each other, and public-spirited, might establish 
in the neighborhood of any one of our large cities. That 
it might be ready whenever its hospitality was needed, 
each lady of the hundred paid a small monthly assess- 
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ment, whether she used the home or not. This was ex- 
actly as Mr. Champernoon keeps up his residence at 
Beverly through the winter, though he does not visit 
it between the first of December and the first of May. 
It is, all the same, ready to be a haven of rest. 

It may be readily seen that one of the hundred ladies 
who are united in what they call in Germany a canonry 
may wish to reside more than five weeks in a year in 
the ‘‘Haven of Rest.’’ Perhaps she will want to spend 
half her time there; it may be that she wants to 
spend the whole time there. But such are matters of 
detail. 

I think it would interest the Alliances of our churches 
if some lady who has lived in some German city where 
such societies are almost a matter of course would furnish 
the Register an account of their methods of operation. 
They could easily tell what plan of extra payment is 
preferred for those ladies who wish to spend more than 
the minimum of time in the home which they have es- 
tablished. 

‘It is for such sufferers, who cannot be selfish, that the 
canonry is to be opened. 

“There will be a Boston Canonry and, I think, a Provi- 
dence Canonry, one for New York and one for Philadel- 
phia, and so on. Let us begin with Boston. It seems 
as if it would not be hard for one hundred ladies to unite 
in making the arrangements needed. They need not 
so much as meet to organize. We will escape as many 
meetings as we can. One hundred ladies shall sub- 
seribe, I will say, thirty dollars each, to set the canonry 
on its feet. Then some one shall scour the country 
within forty miles of Boston, and shall find one of the 
comfortable old ‘mansions,’ such as Tyngs or Salis- 
burys or Olivers or Stoughtons built when George III. 
was king,—houses with nine rooms on a floor, with one 
or two ells or extensions, and in a neighborhood where 
there are no trains. A lady, through and through, shall 
be put in charge of this house, and shall furnish it simply, 
but comfortably. She shall engage the servants whom 
she wants for a beginning. She shall have, at least, 
twelve comfortable bed-rooms,—better if she could have 
twenty. Each room shall be so large that the canoness 
who lives in it may be able to sit there at ease in the day- 
time, with her books, her pencil, her colors, or her 
other personal affairs. Especially it shall be so ar- 
ranged that, if she wish, she shall be able to lie on her 
sofa in the evening and read there. Ina word, the canonry 
is to be so arranged that each canoness, when she wishes, 
can be ALONE! 

“Thus established, the canonry will announce to the 
hundred canonesses that it is open, and that those who 
want. rest will apply. They need not bring other 
books than their familiars. The canonry has already a 
decent modern library: it has a Shakespeare, Miss Austen, 


two or three cyclopedias, the different Grays, and books 


of ornithology and entomology, inkstands and pens in 
every room, and two or three pianos, all in tune, far from 
each other. 

‘‘A nomination list would be kept open at the canonry, 
and by the votes marked upon it candidates would be 
selected to fill vacancies arising in the original list of 
one hundred. There would always be an entrance fee 
of, say, thirty dollars. 

‘“The lady in charge, who might be called the Lady 
Superior, would have certain rights, probably never to 
be used. She would not consider herself as the keeper 
of a boarding-house of invalids. She would be the head 
of a sodality engaged in the most important affair to 
which women can address themselves,—the health of 
themselves and their sisters in the world.” 

Epwarp E, HALz, 
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Jean Francois Millet. 


Not far from Paris, in fair Fontainebleau, ~ 

A lovely, memory-haunted hamlet lies, 

Whose tender spell makes captive, and defies 
Forgetfulness. The peasants come and go— 
Their backs, too, used to stoop—and patient sow 
The harvest which their narrow need supplies, 
Even as when, earth’s pathos in his eyes, 

Millet dwelt here, companion of their woe. 


Loved Barbizon! With thorns, not laurels, crowned, 

He looked thy sorrows in the face, and found— 

Vital as seed warm nestled in the sod— 

The hidden sweetness at the heart of pain, 

Trusting thy sun and dew, thy wind and rain, 

At home with nature, and at one with God. 
—Florence Earle Coates. 


Foreign Notes. 


BY REV. C. W. WENDTE. 


Pastor Charles Wagner of Paris has writ- 
ten a characteristic letter to a prominent 
Boston Unitarian minister, and through him, 
as he says, to the Unitarian body in general, 
in which he expresses his profound regret 
at the recent ill-considered and superficial 
criticism of American Unitarianism printed 
by his private secretary and late travelling 
companion, M. Koenig, in the columns of 
the French Protestant organ, La Vie Nou- 
velle. Pastor Wagner states that this com- 
munication in no way reflects his own senti- 
ments toward his American Unitarian 
brethren, whom he has come to know and 
esteem very highly. Every branch of the 
Christian Church has its work to do, and 
any narrow or captious criticism of the aims 
and endeavors of any denomination, on the 
part of the others, is mistaken and ungen- 
erous, 

Such is the substance of Pastor Wagner’s 
letter, whose spirit of liberality and kindness 
confirms the impression produced upon 
church circles in the United States by his 
recent visit, and will endear him still more 
to our free Christian fellowship. 

La Vie Nouvelle publishes in two recent 
numbers a reply to the statements of Mr. 
Koenig concerning the American Unitarians, 
written by the secretary of the International 
Council of Unitarian and other religious 
liberals. Although our French critic seems 
determined to maintain his accusations, the 
incident, so far as we are concerned, is 
closed. 

The interest of our American Unitarians 
in the forthcoming International Congress of 
Religious Liberals at Geneva (August 28-31) 
is increasing. We are already able to an- 
nounce that, besides the secretary’s annual 
report (in German) and the English sermon 
by Rev. Minot J. Savage, D.D., Hon. Sam- 
uel J.’Barrows will read an essay (in French) 
on “The Influence of Philanthropy on Theo- 
logical Doctrines.’ Rey. S. A. Eliot, D.D., 
will probably read a paper looking to the 
further organization of the liberal sentiment 
of Europe and America. Among others we 
are more or less confident of the participa- 
tion in the congress of Prof, Francis Green- 
wood Peabody, D.D., Dean of the Harvard 
Theological School; President Franklin C. 
Southworth of the Meadville Theological 
School, and Prof. F. C. Doan and Rev. 
Walter Green of its faculty; Rey. Thomas 
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Van Ness of Boston; Rev. John Day of St. 
Louis; Rev. and Mrs. Bradford Leavitt of 
San Francisco; Rev. L. B. Macdonald of 
Concord; Mr. Perey Atherton of Boston; Mr. 
and Mrs. E. D. Mead; Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows, 
who will be one of the official reporters of 
the congress; Rev. and Mrs. Theodore C. 
Williams; Rev. S. M. Crothers, and president 
D.S. Jordan. 

Rev. H. Loyson, ‘‘Father Hyacinthe,” 
has accepted an invitation to participate in 
the congress, and will be sure to be a notable 
figure at its sessions. So also will be Profs. 
O. Pfleiderer and A. Harnack of the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, Bishop Ferencz of Hungary, 
Dr. Schieler of Dantzig; Pastor Charles Wag- 
ner, Rev. Roberty, and Profs. Bonet-Maury 
and Réville of Paris; and delegates from 
India, Japan, and Australia. Noone unfamil- 
iar with French or German need hesitate to 
attend these meetings. The large company 
of English and American delegates, the gen- 
eral acquaintance with English on the part 
of the foreign delegates, the printed trans- 
lations of many of the most important papers 
which will be provided, and the frequent in- 
terpretation of the proceedings into our ver- 
nacular, will enable all to follow the pro- 
gramme with discernment and profit. Mem- 
bership in the congress, including the ban- 
quet, receptions, excursions on the lake, etc., 
and the printed volume of papers and pro- 
ceedings, is 20 francs ($4). 

A copy of the preliminary circular and pro- 
gramme will be sent to any applicant by 
the writer, whose address is No. 222 Hunt- 
ington Avenue, Boston. No doctrinal sub- 
scription of any kind ts required for member- 
ship in the congress. 

Our English brethren are making prepa- 
rations for a full attendance at Geneva, At 
the Amsterdam meeting, two years ago, 175 
or more English delegates were present. 
The comparative proximity of Switzerland 
to the British Isles, and the possibility of 
combining an attendance at the council with 
the usual ministerial vacation, are an addi- 
tional inducement to our English brethren. 
‘The indefatigable secretary of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, Rev. W. C. 
Bowie, has already issued a circular setting 
forth the attractions and possibilities of such 
a journey, and the columns of the London 
Inquirer contain numerous letters from cor- 
respondents who know their Switzerland ad- 
vising as to courses of travel. All alike rec- 
ommend that the vacation be taken after, 
and not before, the congress. Says Rev. S. 
Farrington, that veteran of many summers in 
the Alps:— 

“It would be wiser to take a Swiss holiday 
in the ‘first half of September’ than in the 
‘latter half of August.’ ‘The heat of summer 
has then somewhat abated, the inns and 
pensions are less crowded, and prices have 
been lowered. 

“To those who would have a pedestrian 
tour, I would venture to suggest two of the 
grandest. From Geneva to Champery in the 
Val d’Illiez, one day; on second day, from 
Champery over the Col de Coux and Col de 
la Goltse to Sixt; then for third day, from 
Sixt over Col d’Anterne and Col du Brevent 
to Chamonix. The other is to Chamonix 
direct by train. First day walk from Cha- 
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monix over the Col de Vosa to Contamines; 
second day, from Contamines to Mottets over 
Col du Bonhomme; third day, from Mottets to 
Courmayeur; fourth day, from Courmayeur 
to Chatillon in the Aosta Valley, and up the 
Val Tournanche to Breuil; fifth day, over the 
Théodule glacier to Zermatt. Nothing in 
Switzerland, unless it be the Stelvio, is better 
worth doing for the pedestrian than this 
Tour de Mont Blanc. It may be taken de- 
liberately, and with due regard to good 
weather.” , 

The present writer may add, from happy 
personal memories, that this programme only 
needs one more feature to assure a perfect 
holiday,—the companionship of Brother Far- 
rington himself among these hills of the Lord. 

But, if any more inducements were de- 
sired to protract one’s stay into September, ° 
it would be the fact that on September 13 
and after will be held at beautiful Lucerne 
the World’s Peace Congress, with notabili- 
ties present from all parts of the world, and 
a humanitarian purpose which must enlist 
our profoundest sympathy. 


Literature. 


The Expansion of Christianity.” 


This is a book for students who are familiar 
with Greek and Latin, but also for one who 
confines himself to the English text,—a book 
for intelligent readers who are not learned. 
The first impression that will be made upon 
the general reader will be that the mind of 
the author is roomy and filled with a lumi- 
nous atmosphere. Freedom, candor, love of 
truth, and the desire to tell it, shine on every 
page. The mere summary which he makes 
of the conditions existing when Jesus came 
into the world shows this, and shows how 
widely the author has departed from the old- 
fashioned way of describing the world of 
darkness into which Christianity came. 
First there was the spread of Judaism which 
anticipated and prepared the way everywhere 
for the gospel. Then came the influence of 
the Greek language, literature, and thought, 
which created a homogeneous society in the 
East and in the West. ‘The great Roman 
Empire with its political unity, with its in- 
ternational traffic, its good roads, and its 
wide-spread influence, provided highways for 
the new religion. The conviction of the 
essential unity of mankind, which had come 
into the thoughts of man, with the decom- 
position of ancient society into a democracy, 
paved the way for the Christian brotherhood. 
Together with these, the toleration of Rome, 
the eruption of other religions, the rise of 
philosophy, with the existence of associations 
of all kinds, furnished ideas, means, methods, 
and opportunities of which Christianity took 
advantage. 

Out of these various elements emerged 
“syncretism,” the final form of “‘ Hellenism.” 
This compound of ancient ideas and beliefs 
might be used by the old polytheism or 
might blend with the new Christianity. 


*Tue Expansion oF CHRISTIANITY IN THE First 
Tyres CentTurizs, Hamack. Vol.i. New 
York: G. P, Putnam’s ; : Williams & Nor- 


gate, $3. 
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What actually happened was that Christian 
preaching found itself confronted with the 
old polytheism plus this syncretism. On 
this soil of Hellenism influenced by Orient- 
alism certain well-defined ideas appeared, 
such as the verbal definition between the 
soul and the body; a similar definition be- 
tween God and the world; the sublimity of 
the God-head; the depreciation of the world; 
the spirit in man stained by its connection 
with the soiled robe of the flesh; the yearning 
for redemption from the flesh, mortality, and 
death; the conviction that redemption de- 
pended on knowledge and expiation; the 
certainty that redemption has an effect 
through a series of stages; that the hoped- 


for redemption was present and might be 


found in some existing creed or mystery or 
person; that through knowledge definite 
power must be transmitted; and finally the 
idea that “‘knowledge of the universe, re- 
ligion, and the strict management of the in- 
dividual’s conduct must form a compact 
unity,’—that is, a life operative of such 
sublime thoughts as ‘‘a soul, God, knowledge, 
expiation, eternal life, with individualism 
and with humanity substituted for nation- 
ality.’”” Into this ancient world came Jesus 
with his universal mission. How this was 
presented to the world is set forth in the 
Gospels and the early literature of the Church. 
Step by step, with care, the progress of Chris- 
tianity is traced. The principal features of 
the new religion and the organization of it 
are described in detail. We have illustrated 
not only the indubitable character of Jesus, 
the Saviour, and the message he brought, but 
also the ideas and beliefs which immediately 
attached themselves to his person and mes- 
sage Jesus the physician, bringing health 
both to the body and to the soul, was an 
inevitable expression of his personality. In 
a time also when a belief in demons, and in 
the power they exercised, was current far 
and wide, when possession of demons was 
considered a phenomenon to be observed at 
any time, it was impossible to tell the story 
without representing Jesus as waging war 
with the Prince of the Power of the Air, 
and the numerous demons that were ready 
to do his bidding. _This belief in demoniacal 
possession ran through all the history of 
the Church in all ages and lands, until in 
England and America it passed out of sight, 
as a public disturber, in what is now called 
the ‘witchcraft delusions” of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. 

The gospel of love and charity, the religion 
of the spirit, was quickly and widely diffused 
throughout the Roman Empire. It ran 
freely in the channels prepared for it. It 
quickly adopted the fruitfur ideas that were 
prepared for its use, and modified where it 
did not wholly change every institution of 
society. It quickly took the old tone of 
authority, and transferred the idea of 
priestly power from the old dispensation 
to the new. Christians became a third race. 
There were in the world pagans, Jews, and 
Christians. Even the antagonists of Chris- 
tianity adopted the classification. What- 
ever there was in the Old Testament suitable 
for their use the Christians adopted, and 
finally even claimed the book, denying that 
the Jews had any right in it. 
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In the great contest with polytheism the 
Christians attempted to ‘‘render unto Cesar 
the things that are Czsar’s,”’ while by word 
and act they refused to conform to any 
phase of idolatry. They offered prayers for 
the emperor and the State; but they “‘repu- 
diated the imperial cultus in every shape 
and form, even as they met it in daily life, 
in the very oaths and turns of expression 
which made the emperor appear a super- 
human being.” 


BREAKING THE WILDERNESS. By Fred- 
erick S. Dellenbaugh. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
New York and London. $3.50.—The per- 
sonal experiences of the author in the regions 
which were once known as the Wilderness 
and the Great American Desert furnish a 
basis for the historical record which he makes 
up with the aid of those who have gone be- 
fore him. He begins with a brief descrip- 
tion of the Wilderness and its extent, then 
takes up some of the principal agencies con- 
cerned in making it what it was when the 
white man began to take possession of it. 
It will surprise some readers to find the 
beaver put in the front rank among the 
agents engaged in the preparation of the 
country for settlement and _ civilization. 
The beaver not only played a great part in 
changing the face of the country, but, when 
the white man arrived, the beaver became 
an object of pursuit which scattered the 
advance agents of civilization all over the 
North-west, as in later days the hunt for 
gold caused new countries to be operied and 
settled. Next after the beaver came the 
buffalo. In a similar way he prepared the 
plains for the flocks and herds which were 
to come after him, and then himself became 
the object of pursuit. Such things as these 
together with the search for gold and other 
treasures made white men acquainted with 
all the North-western lands which within 
the memory of living men have become 
prosperous commonwealths. Several chap- 
ters are given to the physical geography of 
the country, to the natives, the Amerinds, 
as he calls them, who, at first friendly with 
white men, were soon turned against them 
and became their steadfast enemies, while 
step by step they were driven away from 
their hunting-grounds and the fertile plains 
which they had occupied for generations 
without number. It was the fault of the 
white man that the barbarian, who was not 
a savage when he was discovered, became 
degenerated and brutal. As he describes 
the Amerind, he was a man of high intellect, 
occupying a stage in social progress which 
the white man had passed some centuries 
before, but a man who loved his home, his 
family, who was quite as loyal to the ideals 
of his race and to the dictates of morality in 
common life as the average white man. The 
Indian had furs to sell, and the white man 
wanted them. Alcohol and cheap rum 
proved attractive as well as destructive to 
the Indians, and vast profits were made 
which left the native poorer in every way 
than he was when the white man found him. 
From many sources the records of the pio- 
neers are drawn and _ skilfully combined, 
showing how, step by step, enterprising men 
of a higher order than those who were moved 
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by the lust for gain followed trails in the 
wilderness, discovered passes in the moun- 
tains, found fertile lands, and prepared the 
way for the peaceful settlements which after 
some years of conflict and tragedy have now 
covered all the fertile plains of the West and 
are pressing with every resource of science 
into the wilderness, making even the desert 
to blossom. No war record is more thrilling 
or better worth the attention of men with 
red blood in their veins than these annals of 
exploration, discovery, and settlement. The 
author was one of Powell’s companions in 
his second voyage down the Colorado, and 
claims to-have been over portions of almost 
every one of the principal historical trails. 


American Standard 
Revised Bible 


“T am using the 
American Edition of 
the Revised Bible, and 
find it superior to any 
edition in existence in 
the English tongue. I 


strongly commend it.” 
— Bishop E, R. Hendrix. 


Issued in over 100 styles. For sale by all booksellers. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 37 East 
18th Street, New York. We also publish the King 
James Version in over 400 styles. Send for catalogues. 


New Tracts 


The Influence of Unitarianism 


195. 
in the Church Universal, by 
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He says, “I have travelled there on foot, 
on horseback, by boat, by wagon, and by 
railway,—even by Pullman palace car.’”’ In 
some cases he has been among the first to 
visit unknown districts, and for thirty-four 
years has travelled as much and as far as 
his purse has permitted. ‘The book is hand- 
somely got up and well illustrated. 


MINE AND THINE. By Florence Earle 
Coates. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.25 net—There is nothing better in this 
volume than this graceful little song:— 

“T know not how to find the spring, 

Though violets are here; : 

And in the boughs high over me 

The birds are fluting clear; 

The magic and the melody, 

The rapture—all are fled, 

And could they wake, they would but break 

My heart, now you are dead.” 


These lines fairly enough indicate the lead- 
ing qualities of this poet,—a peculiar love 
for the magical beauty and fairy charm of 
nature, with a pleasant and facile—some- 
times a bit too facile—gift for expression, 
with a genuine poetic feeling, if not always 
the strongest. Sometimes, in her personal 
poems, as in the verses about Bernhardt, 
Whistler, Henley, and others, the singer 
challenges our remembrance of decidedly 
better lines from Matthew Arnold and 
William Watson, who are so easily mas- 
ters in their peculiar insight into the poetic 
and artistic temperaments, and who have 
spoken ever memorable words. Occasion- 
ally, however, there is real passion in these 
poems, as for instance in the intense and yet 
well-restrained lines upon Dreyfus. We are 
not sure that we can echo her high praise of 
Bernhardt’s Hamlet :— 
“As though she, listening with accustomed 
ear, 
Had learned ot English Shakespeare, face 
to face.” : 

Bernhardt is a consummate actress, but 
has hardly drunk sufficient draughts of the 
deep things of the spirit to penetrate Ham- 
let’s secret. here are occasionally very 
faulty lines, where syllables and stress fail 
us, as 


“Thou bade me toil ceaselessly after thee.” 


“The most delightful dreams of home’ is 
commonplace. ‘“Suasive,” though to be 
found in the dictionary as archaic or poetic, 
is certainly not fortunate. But these are 
details. There is here much more of real 
charm and melody than falls to the lot of 
many a “minor poet”; and in her genuine 
love for the beauty of the world and often 
felicitous expression of it, in her evident en- 
thusiasm for the heroes of life and literature, 
with real passion throbbing in her lines, there 
is much to set this volume above the level 
of contemporaneous verse. 


‘THE MARRIAGE OF WILLIAM ASHE. 
Mrs. Humphry Ward. New York: Harper 
Brothers, $1.50.—The principal characters 
in this interesting novel are a man, who, by 
his wealth, social standing, natural gifts, 
character, and the traditions of his family, 
is fitted to take a high place among the pub- 
lic men of England with a fair prospect of 
becoming in time her majesty’s prime min- 
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ister, and a young woman, the daughter of 
an adventuress, who is beautiful, graceful, 
witty, irresponsible, and stubborn. Her 
natural gifts and education would have fitted 
her to be the charming companion of a great 
man, one who might have shared his influ- 
ence and increased his power; but the bad 
drop in her veins showed itself in unac- 
countable freaks of wilfulness and a perver- 
sity which, being shown at the moment 
when it could do the most harm, was be- 
yond measure exasperating to all who had 
to deal with her. William Ashe read her 
character fairly well at the beginning; and, 
when he fell in love with her, he determined 
to let her have her way without constraint 
and without criticism. He believed that her 
better impulses would keep her within the 
bounds of decorum, and that his love for her, 
which he believed was returned, would bring 
out in her everything that was good and 
beautiful. Both he and she had compan- 
ions and friends who helped and hindered 
in the solution of the problems which bristled 
along their path, taking changing shapes 
and bringing fresh embarrassments at every 
step of the rising man’s career. It would 
have been easy to prophesy that the results 
of such a union would be tragical, and they 
were; but just what forms of tragedy came 
into this exciting story we leave the reader 
to discover for himself. Mrs. Ward con- 
trives to make all the escapades of Lady 
Kitty interesting, and engages the reader’s 
sympathies to an extent that his judgment 
scarcely commends for this perverse little 
creature, even when she is at her worst. 
Her sins are those of an irresponsible child 
rather than those of a matron destined, if she 
walks straight, to be the wife of a prime min- 
ister. Mrs. Ward excels in descriptions of 
old houses and historic places. It is a para- 
dox to say—what is true—that this novel 
gains by the author’s resistance to the temp- 
tation to indulge in her favorite writing, 
letting the story stand on its own merits. 


GREEK PAINTERS’ ART. By Irene Weir. 
Boston: Ginn & Co.—It is rather remarkable, 
considering the deep interest which the world 
has always taken in Greek architecture and 
Greek sculpture, that so little is generally 
known about Greek painting, yet it is a fact 
easily explained when one remembers that 
the examples left of it have been too few to 
give any adequate idea of what the world 
of color meant to the ancient people. In 
recent years, however, modern discoveries 
have been continually opening new data for 
comprehension, supplementing the many 
references in Greek literature to famous 
paintings and painters by examples that 
show at least the painter’s methods in the 
use of color and the subjects which he de- 
picted. Miss Weir is well qualified to write 
on these topics. An introduction, which 
occupies less than one-third of the book, 
describes a recent visit to Greece, and would 
be especially valuable to any one contem- 
plating a similar journey. Then after a 
brief history of Greek painting, as it is known 
through ancient literature, follow chapters 
on vase painting in Greece and Southern 
Italy, a study of color as applied to archi- 


tecture and sculpture, Greco-Egyptian por- 
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| traits and mosaics, and finally an extremely 


interesting chapter on mural painting as it 
may be studied from remains in Greece and 
Italy. Considering that the discovery of 
mural paintings in Greece belongs wholly to 
the last thirty years, and that the most val- 
uable discoveries have been made during 
the last ten or fifteen, it is entirely within 
the bounds of probability that other and 
still more important finds await the exca- 
vators to enrich this subject still further. 


THomas Moore. By Stephen Gwynne. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 75 
cents net.—That Mr. Morley has shown good 
judgment in selecting his writers for the 
English Men of Letters Series has been made 
evident repeatedly. Mr. Gwynne is himself 
an Irishman, a reputable critic, and a novelist 
of imagination and feeling. He writes sym- 
pathetically, and succeeds in reproducing 
something of the charm Moore’s person- 
ality had for the society of his day, and in 
giving him full credit for the tenderness and 
purity of his domestic relations. His Bessie 
was the ideal wife for a poet, and what he 
would have been with a less sympathetic, 
sensible, and home-lovying woman one need 
not waste time to speculate. Barring the 
trouble brought on them by their sons, the 
story of their home life, despite its inevitable 
sorrows, approaches the ideal. Mr. Gwynne 
tells one story which he characterizes ‘“‘as 
touching a little attention as was ever paid 
by an elderly man to his elderly wife.” In 
1839, when money was no way plenty with 
him, Moore sent five pounds to a friend, 
which the friend was to forward anony- 
mously to Bessie for her poor,—thus giying 
her the pleasure which he judged she would 
most value, without the distress of thinking 
that he must labor more to make up the 
little outlay. It is said that old men in the 
little Wiltshire hamlet still remember her 
and her good works. Mr. Gwynne’s appre- 
ciation of Moore’s place in literature is bal- 
anced and thoughtful. We think-that he 
has said the right word. 


SYDNEY SmiTH. English Men of Letters 
Series. By George W. E. Russell. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 75 cents 
net.—It has been doubted, and with consid- 
erable show of reason, that Sydney Smith 
deserves a place among the fifty Men of 
Letters in the series of biographies which 
Mr. Morley is now editing; but no one can 
doubt at all that Mr. Russell has produced 
a readable book, which sets forth in an in- 
teresting manner a very interesting man. 
He has performed his task with the advan- 
tage of an early familiarity with his subject, 
and apparently with real enjoyment. His 
father was a friend of Sydney, and his own 
devotion dates from his school-days, when 
he was bidden to study the Collected Works 
as models of forcible and pointed English. 
Sydney Smith’s wit was a keen weapon as 
well as a spontaneous and delightful gift, 
and it was always ready to do valiant ser- 
vice in any cause of civil or religious freedom, 
from the protest against public-school tyr- 
anny to the successful advocacy of the re- 
moval of all disabilities from English Catho- 
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lics. It is surprising to find how many of | 
his delightful sayings against narrowness, 
utilitarianism, conventional ceremonies, and 
the like stand the test of time and change. 
They are as witty to-day as ever, and quite 
as good are examples of a more quiet humor 
less often quoted. 


THE Dryapv. By Justin Huntly Mc- 
Carthy. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.50.—This new romance of the rose would 
have been a fit subject for Hawthorne with 
his marvellous power of blending the mysti- 
cal and the matter-of-fact so deftly that one 
can hardly tell where the impossibility begins, 
He would have made this dryad fit com- 
panion for the faun, and one would have 
ended by half believing that the tale might, 
after all, be true. But it is hardly fair to 
dim the charm of what Mr. McCarthy has 
actually accomplished by the thought of how 
another might have handled the theme. It 
is the story of a dryad left behind in the 
Athenian forest at the time the great gods 
left the earth. She falls in love with mortal 
man, doing no more than what her mother 
had done before her, and, when he is taken 
away from her by deceit and treachery, she 
follows him into the strange, modern world. 
The outcome is not to be revealed here; but 
the details are managed with ingenuity, the 
events are novel, the poetic charm, especially 
of the opening chapters, is not slight, and 
the book is certainly an interesting experi- 
ment. 


A Booxrurt or Giris. By Anna Fuller, 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.— 
Half a dozen girls, every one of them blithe, 
whole-hearted, and dead in earnest, make 
this a lively book and one good to know. 
Every girl is companionable, and there is 
hardly a more desirable virtue in the entire 
list than companionableness, whether one 
seeks it in a friend ora heroine. Miss Fuller 
has a delightful gift of humor, shown less 
here, perhaps, than in some of her other | 
books; but it adds to situations and char- 
acters the needful salt. Moreover, she has 
unexceptionable taste in girls, and that is, 
perhaps, the most important qualification 
for writing a book of this kind. There is 
always a welcome ready for anything Miss 
Fuller publishes, and hers is a talent never 
pushed or too hard worked. 


SmER BELLS. By Andrew Haggard. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50—The 
young hero of this story, drawn by the fas- 
cination of the Canadian woods, and driven 
also by the reaction from society that fol- 
lowed the defection of one he loved, leaves | 
his happy English home to live among sav- 
ages and enjoy the irresponsible life of the 
forest. His love for an Indian girl is the 
main thread of the book. Their love-story 
has singular incidents both of happiness and 
sorrow, but one must read the book to dis- 
cover the dramatic ending. The story is 
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not powerful, yet the setting is out of the 
common, and the reader who begins it will 
surely wish to know the ending. 


THE LopESTAR.—By Sidney R. Kennedy. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 
The best part of this novel is that which 
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describes the coming of Mr. Burgess, a good- 
humored New York multimillionaire, into a | 
small New England town, which he proceeds 
to take by storm. He buys out a Methodist 
fair and gives everybody a good time and 
plenty to talk about. The characters of 
the story are fairly well differentiated, and 
the setting is realistic; but the interest on 
the whole is only languidly sustained. 


Miscellaneous. 


On April 15 was issued by the American 
Unitarian Association of Boston a volume of 
sermons by the late Brooke Herford, under 
the title of Anchors of the Soul. 
the sermons in this volume were selected by 
Dr. Herford, with a view to publication, 
some time before his death. His eldest 
daughter, assisted by Rev. Messrs. Henry 
Gow, F. W. Stanley, and W. G. ‘Tarrant, 
made the final selections. ‘The sermons are 
representative of the pulpit utterances of 
Dr. Herford in the later years of his ministry 
in Boston and in London. As an introduc- 
tion to the volume is given a splendid fifty- 
page biographical sketch by Rev. Philip H. 
Wicksteed. Wisely chosen from much avail- 
able material, and representing the maturest 
and best thought of the author, the volume 


deserves recognition as an important con- | 


tribution to religious literature. The book 
was reviewed at length a few weeks ago from 


the English edition. 


The Magazines. 


The Hibbert Journal for April. The prin- 
cipal articles in this paper are: “The Edu- 
cation of a Minister of God,” by Right Rev. 
W. Boyd Carpenter, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Ripon; ‘‘Mr. Balfour as Sophist,”’ by Henry 
Jones, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Moral Phi- 
losophy in the University of Glasgow; ‘‘The 
Crux of Theism,” by W. H. Mallock; ‘‘The 
Lord is a Man of War,” by Rev. F. W. 
“Christian, Greek, or 
Goth?” by H. W. Garrod, Fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford; ‘‘The Resurrection of our 
Lord, and Recent Criticism,” by Rev. C. F. 
Nolloth, M.A.; ‘‘The Knowledge of Good,” 
by W. R. Sorley, M.A., LL.D., Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Cam- 
bridge; ‘‘The Testaments of the XII. Patri- 
archs,” by Rev. R. H. Charles, M.A., D.D., 
Professor of Biblical Greek, Trinity College, 
Dublin; “The Historical Jesus and the 
Christ of Experience,” by ‘‘Romanus’’; the 
Religion of Rome,” by M. A. R. Tuker. 
These articles are followed by discussions: 
“M. Loisy’s Type of Catholicism,” I. by 
Baron Friedrich von Hiigel, II. by Professor 
Perey Gardner; ‘‘ The Virgin Birth,” by Rev, 
George W. Allen; and many book reivews. 


Books Received. 


From Houghton, Miftin & Co., Boston. 
The Eternal Life. By Hugo Miinsterberg. 8s cents. 
From Lothrop Publishing Company, Boston. 
The Human Touch. By Edith M. Copeland, $1.50. 
Miss Billy, By Edith Keeley Stokely and Marian Kent 
Hurd. $1 50. 
From Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
2 the Fall of Port Arthur. By Edward Stratemeyer. 
I 


as. 

From McClure, Phillips & Co., New York. 

The Color Line. By William Bepjamin Smith. $1.50. 
From Hi. Holt & Co., New York. 

Dandelion Cottage. By Carroll Watson Rankin, $1.50. 


Nearly all |, 
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Tides of the Spirit 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 


JAMES MARTINEAU 


EDITED, WITH AN INTRODUCTION, BY 
ALBERT LAZENBY 


@Made up of selections from the relig- 
ious and devotional writings of Marti- 
neau, this little volume is in the nature 
of a manual of devout thought and 
rational piety, marked by passages com- 


bining clear moral vision and fine spirit- 
ual judgment, together with remark- 
able beauty of expression. 


@The contents are grouped under gen- 
eral heads, with sub-divisions— and an 
index. The editor was a pupil of Mar- 
tineau, and his critical exposition of the 
writings of his great teacher, as illus- 
trated in the selected passages, forms 
a fitting introduction. 


Size, 51%4x6% inches; pages, 225 ; price, $1.00 net; 
by mail, $1.10, 
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and simple. The moral truths are presented with great 
clearness and attractiveness. Fact and imagmation are 
mingled with the cunningness of a true artist. In short, 
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of son to father; of the weak and 
tempted to the all-quickening spirit. 
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Cause for Complaint. 
“TI don’t like grandma at all,’”’ said Fred, 
“T don’t like grandma at all,”’ 
And he drew his face in a queer grimace— 
The tears were ready to fall; 
And he gave his kitten a loving hug, 
And disturbed her nap on the soft, warm rug. 


““Why, what has your grandma done?” I asked, 
“To trouble the little boy? 
Oh, what she has done, the cruel one, 
To scatter the smiles of joy?” 
Through quivering lips the answer came, 
“She—called—my—kitty—a—horrid—name.”’ 


“She did? are you sure?” and I kissed the tears 
Away from the eyelids wet. 
“I can scarce believe that grandma would grieve 
The feelings of either pet, 
What did she say?” “‘Boo-hoo!’’ cried Fred. 
“She—called—my—kitty—a—quadruped ! ”’ 
—Our Dumb Animals. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Little Red Pail. 


BY KATE LOUISE BROWN. 


“Father,” said Polly earnestly, ‘when 
you do good things, do you tie back one of 
your hands?” 

“What in the world put that idea in your 
little head?” 

“T heard Mrs. Reynolds and Mrs. Stone 
talking; and Mrs. Stone, she said, ‘When 
Brother Southworth does a good deed, he 
never lets his left hand know what his right 
hand is doing,’ so I thought you must tie one 
of your hands back.” 

Mr. Southworth laughed. His daughter’s 
quaint speeches never failed to amuse him. 

“It means just this: when we do a good 
deed, keep still about it. Don’t even keep 
it in mind and feel proud over our goodness,”’ 

“Just as I was when I gave Blanche 
Beamish to Goody, I told every one I knew.” 

“It is hard for some of us not to praise 
ourselves. It is always best to do right and 
forget the whole thing.” 

““T wonder if I'll ever learn to be good?”’ 
said Polly in a very care-worn voice. 

“Keep on trying, dear. That is what we 
all have to do, big people as well as little.”’ 

Polly danced away, wishing she could be 
very, very good, do some great deed and 
never talk about it. After dinner an idea 
came to her. She found an empty spool- 
box, cut a slit in the cover, and pasted the 
cover on, 

‘Bradford and Goody,” she said seduc- 
tively, “I’m going to tell you a perfectly 
lovely thing to do, See this box? See 
what I’ve written on the bottom? I'll read 
it, — Bradford and Goody’s mishunary box.’ 
Now this is for you to put your pennies in 
for the poor, little black children in heathen 
lan’s. Do you know about them? Oh, it’s 
dreadful! They can’t read, and they don’t 


know about God, and they don’t wear any | 


clothes. How would you feel if you were 
a heathen, Bradford?” 
“IT would jus’ like it, 
hate to wear clo’es,”’ 
“Oh, but, Bradford, it’s awful; an’ they 
kill one another—and eat one another!” 


said Bradford, ‘‘I 
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Polly’s voice sank to a blood-curdling whisper. 

“T would like to eat one another, but I 
don’t want to be eated,’’ said Bradford re- 
flectively. 

“Now, Bradford, that’s very wicked. I 
can’t think what makes you such a heartless 
boy. Goody, you are a dear little lump of 
sugar: go get your purse, and we'll hear the 
pennies jingle.” 

Goody tripped away, and returned with 
her purse, which held five shining pennies. 

Polly let her poke them in one by one. 

“Now shake the box, Goody. Hear the 
pennies jingle! They are singing a little 
song of joy because they are going to help 
the poor, black children.” 

Goody’s sweet face was wreathed in smiles 
as she jingled the pennies. 

“Now it’s my turn,” said Bradford. 

“No,” replied Polly firmly, “not unless 
you put some in, then your pennies will make 
songs of joy too.” 

Finally Bradford was induced to deposit 
his three cents and had his turn. 

“We have done some good deeds,” said 
Polly solemnly. ‘‘We have helped the poor, 
black children. We must do some more 
every day. Now we'll put the box in the 
closet and go out and swing,” 

The little folk ran joyfully out in the sun- 
shine, Poliy thinking to herself, “It’s nice 
to be good, and it’s awful easy, too.” 

But later in the day the younger children 
demanded their pennies. 

“Oh, but we can’t take back what 
we've given away,’’ said Polly impressivelye 
“You've really lent those pennies to the 
Lord, Bradford, ’cause you’ve given them to 
the poor. That’s what my verse said. You 
really wouldn’t want to give the Lord some- 
thing and then ask it back.” 

“Would too,’ howled Bradford. ‘Those 
are my pennies. I didn’t give ‘em to any 
Lord, and I’m goin’ to have ’em.”’ 

“Goody pennies too,’”’ wailed little sister, 
casting herself on the floor. 

Mother heard the commotion and flew to 
the rescue. Polly, with some difficulty be- 
tween Bradford’s howls and Goody’s wails, 
succeeded in telling her story. 

“Bring me the box,” said mother gravely. 
Polly obeyed with a sinking heart. Being 
good wasn’t so easy after all. 

“Polly,” said Mrs, Southworth, ‘‘you must 
let your father and mother decide what is 
right for the pennies.” 

So saying, she opened the box and restored 
its treasures to the little ones. 

Polly walked away soberly. ‘I wasn’t 
going to let my left hand know what my 
right had done. I didn’t tell a single soul,” 
was her inward reflection. 

But Monday morning had come, one of 
those days when it is just joy enough to be 
alive. ‘There was a little hush upon the air, 
as if summer were but waiting with her hand 
upon the gate, before she threw it wide to 
admit the dark-eyed autumn, The sunshine 
was very dazzling and the mountains most 
deeply blue against the stainless cheek of the 
sky. It came to Polly as she sat on the front 
doorstep that this world was a very lovely 
place, and she felt glad to be in it. 

She was looking down the road watching 
for the rag pedler’s cart, A rag pedler, you 


” 
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know, comes with a big covered cart anda 
jingling bell on the horse’s neck, He’s a 
funny old man, with little gray eyes that 
squint and a smile that makes his face wrinkle 
up like a baked apple. 

If you peep inside his cart, you'll see all 
kinds of tin ware, brooms, and brushes, and 
big bags of rags dangle underneath. 

Your mother or grandma brings out all 
the rag bags, and the ragman weighs them 
with his ‘‘steel-yards,” they used to call 
them, He pays so many cents a pound, and 
he’ll give you money or tin ware, as you like, 
—at least my mother’s ragman always did. 

Now the ragman also has in his cart the 
most charming things,—long-handled brooms 
just right for a six-year-old girlie to use with 
comfort, cups that hold two gills, wee dust- 
pans, plates with the a, b, c’s around the 


edge. Best of all are some delightful pint 
pails. They have covers that shut down 
tight. They are either red or blue, and have 


gold letters on one side which say, ‘‘For a 
Good Girl.”’ Every little girl who ever had 
one of those wee pails loved it almost to 
death. 

Now Bradford was the proud possessor 
of an a, b, ¢ plate, and Goody had what she 
called a ‘‘tink-up,’’ which she preferred even 
to her silver mug. It was Polly’s turn to 
choose to-day, and she meant to ask for one 
of those adorable little red pails. 

At last the long nose of Mr. Smedley’s old 
horse came in sight, poking up the hill. 
Goody ran in to tell grandma, and Polly 
waited with a beating heart while the bags 
were weighed and grandma decided what tin 
she wanted. 

“It’s my turn to-day,’’ said the earnest 
little voice at her elbow. 

“Oh, yes, dear, so it is. 
you want?’ 

‘““A little red pail, please, a dear little red 
pail!’ cried Polly, in mingled anxiety and 
excitement. 

Mr. Smedley climbed up on his cart with 
many puffs and wheezes, and finally stepped 
down with a little blue pail in his hand. 

“Mighty sorry,”’ he said, “if ye wuz per- 
tickler about a red pail, becus this is the last 
pail I got. Sold a red one just now to Mis’ 
Jenkins.” 

A wave of disappointment swept over 
Polly, for she had long dreamed of the little 
red pail. Still, a blue pail was not to be 
despised. 

“Have one for ye nex’ time if ye don’t 
want this,” said the pedler, twirling the blue 
pail. 

“T did want a red one; but I’d just ad- 
mire to have a blue if I couldn’t have a red,” 
thought Polly. 

At that point Goody gave a cry of rapture 
and ran forward with outstretched arms. 

“Goody have ’ittle blue pail,’’ she en- 
treated, her whole soul in her big gray eyes. 

“No, no, Goody, it is sister’s turn,” said 
grandma. 


CAMP CHESTERFIELD 
BOYS’ CAMP 
Lake Spofford, Spofford, N.H. 
June 28 ro SerTsmBer 6 

Fine equipment. Highly recommended. Athletics, 
including Golf. Manual Training. Booklet “B” on 
application. EDGAR B. SMITH. 316 East Seventh St., 

LAINFIELD, N.J, 
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“Goody ’ant a dea’ ittle pail,’ pleaded the 
baby. ‘Sister give her Goody ’ittle blue 
pail.” 

Polly was silent for a moment, then said 
with an effort, “Well, you may have it.” 

“That is a very good sister,” said grandma 
approvingly, ‘‘you shall have a red one next 
time.” 

Polly nodded with a great lump in her 
throat. She remembered, what grandma did 
not, that, when the “next time’’ came, the 
little Southworths would be in their Boston 
home. 

As soon as the blue pail was in Goody’s 
hands, she sat down in her chair and began 
to rock, crooning a little song and hugging 
the pail closely. Only a hard, cold heart 
could have seen such a sight and not been 
moved. 

Polly strolled away. She did not repent 
her generosity, but her heart still ached from 
the effort. She had been good to her sister, 
and she wasn’t going to tell a single soul. 
Wouldn’t father be glad if he knew? 

The country road was very pleasant. 
‘There were birds skurrying along the stone 
walls, and a dear, brown hop toad ambling 
just ahead. 

Polly chased him joyously and forgot her 
woe. At last he disappeared in the sumac 
bushes, and the little girl realized that she 
was opposite Miss Debby Jenkins’s tiny red 
house. 

“Guess [Pll call on Miss Debby,” thought 
Polly. She went up the side path and 
knocked at the kitchen door which stood 
open. 

“Come in,” said a voice from the bedroom, 
Polly ran across the kitchen and peeped in. 
Miss Debby was lying on the bed. 

“Well, Polly Southworth! If I ain’t glad 
to see a soul. I’m not sick exactly—got up 
all right this morning. Smedley came, and 
I saw to the rags. Then my lumbago took 
me, and I jest dropped on the bed—and here 
Ibe 

“Can I do anything for you,” said Polly 
earnestly, 

“Well, ’'m just faint for a cup of tea, 
Wonder if you could make it?” 

“Oh, yes, I know I could if you’d tell me 
just how.” 

“See if the fire’s out, first place.” 

Polly lifted the stove cover. “There’s a 
little left.” 

“Well, you just put on some chips, then, 
when they blaze, some of that light wood.” 

Polly scraped up some chips from the 
bottom of the wood box; and, when the 
light wood blazed, she lifted the kettle lid to 
find very little water. : 

The kettle was too heavy for Polly’s short 
arms to lift, so she ran back and forth between 
sink and stove, carrying dippers of water 
until it was about two-thirds full. More light 
wood was crammed into the stove, and Polly 
climbed up on a chair by Miss Debby’s bed- 
side for a little conversation while the water 
was heating. 

“How’s your grandma, Polly?” 

“She’s pretty well, thank you. She’s pre- 
serving to-day.” 

“How’s your grandpa?” 

“He’s pretty well, thank you, He’s just 
had his hair cut,” 


/put a saucer over it. 
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“How’s*your, mother ?” 

“She’s pretty well, too. 
blue dress for Goody.” 

“How’s your father ?” 

“He’s pretty well, thank you. 
up Graylock to-day.” 

“T hope the children are well.” 

“Yes, um, they are both well. Bradford 
is always well ’cept when he steals cake and 
hides under the bed to eat it.” 

“Is Melissa well?” 

“Yes, ’um; but her aunt Mis’ Jonas Frye 
has brown kitties, Isn’t it too bad?’ and 
Polly’s voice was solemn from sheer sym- 
pathy. 

Miss Debby smiled in spite of her lumbago. 
She knew that Mrs. Jonas Frye was subject 
to bronchitis. Just then the teakettle began 
to sing. 

“Now, Polly, the tea canister is on the 
lowest shelf in the closet next to the sugar 
bowl, and the milk is in the butt’ry window. 
Take a cup and put in a heaping spoonful of 
tea. Fill the cup with boiling water, and 
Let it stay so two 
or three minutes, then put in a little milk 
and a spoon half full of sugar. Do you 
think you can bring it to me without spill- 
ing?” 

“Oh, yes, if ’'m careful,” said Polly con- 
fidently. 


She’s making a 


He’s gone 


(To be concluded.) 


The Polite Donkey. 


A little gray Donkey lived in a toy-shop 
window. He wore a russet leather bridle 
and a red saddle. He had plenty of bright 
green hay ready to be eaten, though, as a 
matter of fact, he never did eat; for he rather 
liked having a “gone feeling’? in his stom- 
ach, You see he always had had a “gone 
feeling,’ and he was used to it: if he thought 
about it at all, he supposed that all donkeys 
had it. 

The other animals who lived in the win- 
dow were made all in one piece, and stood 
quite still, staring out into the street with 
their round eyes. But the little gray Don- 
key had his head hung inside of his neck, 
on a neat gilt hook; and, as he was a very 
polite Donkey, he bowed gently, all day, 
to the passers-by. 

But no one ever bowed to him in return, 
and the little gray Donkey finally became 
quite sad. 

“Why are you so sad, little gray Donkey?” 
said his friend, the Jack-in-the-Box, one 
day. ‘‘You have a russet bridle, a red sad- 
dle, a pile of bright green hay, and your head 
is hung on a shiny gilt hook. Why are 
you not happy and gay, as I am? I feel 
like a Johnny-jump-up in springtime!” 

And the Jack-in-the-Box stretched him- 
self up, as far as he could, to show how 
springy he felt. 

“Alas!” said the little gray Donkey, “all 
day long I bow politely to all who pass our 
window; but no one ever bows to me in 
return, and this makes me feel lonely and 
neglected.” 

And he wagged his head up and down 
very mournfully. 

It was just then that little Edward and his 
nurse stopped before the toy-shop window. 
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Little Edward wore a white furry coat 
and a white furry cap. He had curly yellow 
hair and pink cheeks and big bright eyes. 

“Oh, mammy!” cried little Edward, ‘‘see 
the little gray Donkey! See him wag his 
head! He is bowing to me.” 

Now Edward was a very polite little boy, 
and, when he saw that the little gray Donkey 
was bowing, he bowed his own head in re- 
turn. The little gray Donkey was delighted. 
He felt very sure that this was the prettiest 
and most polite little boy in the world, and 
so he bowed again. 

So they stood bowing to each other for 
some time, and little Edward bobbed his 
head up and down till his yellow curls flew 
up in the air and the furry white cap slipped 
down over his big bright eyes. And the 
little gray Donkey wagged his head faster 
and faster, until at last he wagged it off the 
gilt hook entirely, and there lay the little 
gray Donkey’s head on the floor, in front 
of himself, with one ear broken off. 

“Mamma,” said little Edward to his 
mother when he went home from his walk, 
“a little gray Donkey bowed to me, and I 
bowed to him, and I bowed my cap off; 
but the little gray Donkey bowed his head 
off. I think he was too polite, don’t you?” 

And, whenever little Edward thought 
of the little gray Donkey after that, he felt . 
that the Donkey had been Zoo polite. 

But the little gray Donkey was quite 
happy on the shelf where they put him away, 
after they had hung his head again on the 
neat gilt hook, because he remembered that, 
when he made his last bows, a little boy 
with yellow curls and pink cheeks had bowed 
to him in return; and it never once occurred 
to him that he had been foo polite. 

And the Jack-in-the-Box went on feeling 
gay and springy like a Johnny-jump-up.— 
Mary Mitchell Brown, in Little Folks. 


Uncle Frank: ‘‘Well, Willie, what did you 
see at the circus, to-day?” Willie (who was 
especially pleased with the Shetland ponies): 
“Lots and lots of things, but the best were 
the condensed horses.’”’—Exchange. 


A little four-year-old girl had an uncle 
who was quite lame, and one day, while call- 
ing at her home, held the little one for some 
time in his lap. After his departure the 
little girl was seen limping around the room, 
and, upon being asked by her mother why 
she walked in that manner, replied, ‘‘ Uncle 
Henry held me so long on his lap that I 
caught the lame.’’—Pacific Unitarian. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


Is especially valuable during the 
summer season, when outdoor occu- 
pations and sports are most in order. 
GRASS STAINS, MUD STAINS 
, ANbB CALLOUS SPOTS 
yield to it, and it is particularly 
agreeable when used in the bath 
after violent exercise. 


ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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The ordination of Rev. E. C. Davis re- 
cently has been a mighty religious satisfac- 
tion, ‘The temper and religious attitude of 
the young minister himself, the dominant 
note in the sermon and other addresses, and 
the impression made by the services on the 
community, all testify unmistakably to a 
fresh access of spirituality in the Christian 
body. 

Locally there was manifest a softening of 
the lines marking denominations,—a _ per- 
ceptible emphasis laid on the unifying spirit 
rather than the divisive dogma, ‘he shade 
of dear Dr. Todd was faint and hardly im 
evidence. 

To an old-time Unitarian, who could con- 
trast in his personal memory this religious 
occasion with similar gatherings forty years 
ago, the changed attitude toward religion, 
both in speakers and audience, was simply 
immense, 

Every appeal was to the spiritual instinct 
of man, the heroic impulse of human nature 
underlying all creeds and merely intellectual 
statements. 

Unitarianism in the field instead of Uni- 
tarianism behind intrenchments. ‘The drill- 
ground of Biblical criticism, the arsenal of 
national views of the nature of God and 
Christ, were behind us surely enough; but 
the tactics and the weapons, so carefully 
prepared, were now going into action. 

A veteran of the Civil War will understand 
the changed feeling. It was as when in 
Maryland, in the fall of 1861, the long roll 
beat for the first time in our quiet camp, and 
we hastened to the aid of comrades at Ball’s 
Bluff. Unitarianism seemed at last started 
on its mission. Such pleas as Dr. Savage’s 
for the free play of the spiritual faculty in 
man, such impassioned assertion as Mr. St. 
John’s of the faith in the invisible, not as 
real only, but as the only reality, reveal a 
truly democratic church in close touch with 
the human hearts. 

In older times our scholarly ministers, 
like Drs. Hedge and Furness, even our fervid 
preachers like Dr. Bellows and Starr King, 
overflowing as they were with a belief in the 
divine nature of the human soul, were obliged 
to expend energy in substituting for super- 
stitious articles of faith, rational articles of 
faith, instead of appealing to the faith 
faculty itself in the nature of men. 

The Unitarian of to-day seems really to 
have ‘‘got religion.” And here I recall 
Carlyle’s definition of religion in the opening 
chapter of ‘‘Hero Worship” :— 

“We see men of all kinds of professed 
creeds attain to almost all degrees of worth 
or worthlessness under each or any of them. 
This is not what I call religion, this profession 
and assertion from the outworks of the man, 
from the mere argumentative region of him, 
if even so deep as that. 

“But the thing a man does practically be- 
lieve (and this is often enough without assert- 
ing it even to himself, much less to others), 
the thing a man does practically lay to heart 
and know for certain, concerning his vital 
relations to this mysterious universe and his 
duty and destiny there,—that is his religion.” 

Another note running through every ut- 
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terance at this revival of religion in Pittsfield 
was the note of authority. 

The speakers were as confident of their 
message and as conscious of the sympathetic 
response in the soul of the listeners, as the 
village preacher of Puritan days or the Cath- 
olic priest who knows himself ‘the man of 
God.” In fact, this authoritative tone, so 
novel in tentative and critical Unitarian ad- 
dresses, is the necessary correlative of dealing 
directly with the soul of man, rather than 
“the argumentative part of him.” 

Unitarianism, planted, as it seems to be 
to-day, on the religious instinct of man, and 
appealing to that purely, is leading, no longer 
following, other churches in true missionary 
zeal. Christianity controls life to-day, not 
by creed and dogma, but by the moral im- 
perishability of that glimpse of the eternal 
which Jesus found in his pure soul and im- 
pressed on his friends, the Galilean fisher- 
men. 

Religious dogma is less binding and more 
changeable than any other dogma, since re- 
ligion is the man himself, and there are as 
many different shades of religious opinion 
as there are individuals. ‘The fact that re- 
ligious dogmas and the reign of creeds have 
lasted so persistently in history, and have 
been enforced by rulers upon such large 
bodies of men (even if with unintelligent 
assent on their part), is owing to the general 
consciousness of religion’s supreme interest 
to every soul. 

It is with such paramount religious au- 
thority that Unitarianism now speaks. 

Lessing said, ‘‘God has no wit,” and re- 
ligion, or his intercourse between himself 
and his human child, is constant and vital, 
with absolute independence of any classifi- 
cations of the human mind or devices of 
man’s intellect. God is a spirit, and even 
in that definition, which was that of Jesus, 
we are employing a poor, human figure of 
speech to describe the Infinite and Ineffable. 
The church that puts itself in touch with 
that only reality, the religious instinct of 
man, will find works welcome, not merely in 
Pittsfield and New England, but with the 
aspiring negro and Indian or the North Caro- 


lina ‘‘poor white.” SN gh 
PitTsFizLp, MAss. 


A Letter from Tokyo. 


The following letter was written to Rey. 
Clay MacCauley by Mr. Saji, the superin- 
tendent of the mission in Japan:— 


We feel always happy with our work, and 
are doing the best we can for the extension 
of our principle. As before, we have two 
meetings on Sunday, the one in the morning 
and the other in the evening. Morning ser- 
vice chiefly consists of religious addresses; 
evening one of ethical, educational, and so- 
cial. The hall is almost always full of 
hearers, and this may reveal us the invin- 
cible truth that our principle is much ap- 
proved in the mind of the whole public, 
and the more perhaps in generation to come, 
The financial business is carefully managed, 
and we practically make no difference in it 
since the time of your sojourn. 

As long as we are in our present post and 
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doing for the cause of our mission, we most 
certainly believe that the work would never 
be checked, but that, contrariwise, the move- 
ment would be gradually improved. ‘This 
is our earliest aspiration, and we hope it 
may please you. You are an American, 
while we are the Japanese. Still we are one 
in the faith of our heavenly Father. We 
are true brothers in faith and love. My 
memory of you is always active, and espe- 
cially when I go to our hall. You are the 
pioneer of the advanced religious movement. 
You are its founder, and we are your suc- 
cessors, taking the whole responsibility upon 
our shoulders. ‘This is why we always think 
after you with heart and respect. 

Fourteen years have already passed since 
I joined the Unitarian Church. Looking 
backward, I have some reminiscences of 
hardness and trouble. All this, however, 
has now passed; and now I become in one 
hand a member of municipal assembly, and 
in the other the president of the Unitarian 
Association. I enjoy my life which I shall 
continue with hope and courage. 

We send a thousand yoroshiku (congratu- 
lations) with best wishes, 

Ever sincerely yours, 
JITSUNEN SaJt. 


William Rounseville Alger. 


In reverent and loving memory of one of 
its members, William Rounseville Alger, who 
died February 7, the Boston Association of 
Ministers places upon its records the following 
expression of its sense of his spiritual excel- 
lence and worth, and of the value of his 
work :— 

He was a scholar, an orator, a public 
teacher, and a man of God, who deservedly 
held high rank among the prophets of his 
time. No one whom we have known in 
our time has more truly lived and walked 
among the things of the spirit, finding them 
the most certain and the most delightful 
of all realities. To him the being of God 
was so close and wonderful as to fill his soul 
with almost overwhelming emotion. 

As a teacher of men he possessed gifts of 


Cheap chimney, 
dear lamp. 
MAcBETH. 


My Index tells what chimney fits your 
lamp. If you use that chimney, you get 
perhaps twice as much light, and save a 
dollar or two a year of chimney-money, 

It tells, besides, how to care for lamps; 
even that is imperfectly known. 

- [send it free; am glad to. 

Macsertn, Pittsburgh. 
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untisual fitness and power. He had com- 
mand of words and a quality of poetic feeling 
which enabled him to clothe his thought inj 
language of great beauty and charm. He 
had acquired profound learning from both 
ancient and modern sources of wisdom, and 
he had an original gift of penetrating in- 
sight, to give him thoughts worthy of pres- 
entation to his fellow-men in the noblest 
dress that rhetoric can make. He had a 
voice of singular power and flexibility which 
made his speech like music to the ear. 
In earlier days his fame as an orator and 
preacher was widely extended, and was well 
earned by sermons and orations which pow- 
erfully moved both the head and the heart of 
his listeners. 

In literature he has left an enduring monu- 
ment through books that have solid worth, 
and which testify of his scholarly ability 
and industry. His mind was habitually 
swayed by lofty aims. His thoughts had 
so wide a range and were always busy with 
such stupendous themes that his reason 
sometimes seemed to be strained beyond the 
limit of human power. It may be said of 
him, however, as of one of another race and 
time, that he was ‘“‘a God-intoxicated man,’ 
and such are always to be held in highest 
honor, even though we may be unable to 
judge in all respects as to the certainty of 
their vision of the eternal world. 


Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly 
meetings at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, 
Tuesday, April 11. There were present 
Messrs. Cornish, Eells, Eliot, Fox, Frothing- 
ham, Hutchinson, Lincoln, Little, Savage, 
St. John, Ware, and J. E. Wright, and Mrs. 
Keyes and Mrs. Morton. 

The treasurer made the following state- 
ment for the month of March:— 


iets 


Cash on hand Mar. 1, 190s. 
From donations........ 


see $41,664.34 
: 9,786.68 


Income of invested funds.. 1,631.40 
Interest on bank deposits...... 27.26 
Ministerial Aid Fund, additional ‘gilts. * 12,200.00 
Gift of Mrs. William W. Warren, Boston, 
to establish the Rebecca Bennett War-. 
ren Fund for Ministerial Aid.......... 10,000.00 
Bequest of Wilbur F. Braman, Mont- 
pelier, Vt., on account, unconditioned, 
and catablished as the Nad Z. Braman 
wit seeeeene rece neee 28,500.00 
General investmen 
account. ..-.+. 6,000.00 
Investment General f und, ‘received on 
this account........ 187.50 
Investment Church’ “Building “Loan 
Fund, repaid on eee Re 1,150.00 
Books sold, etC.s.coseee cscs cece cece oA 937 82 
$112,085.00 
gaaiioia® 
For missionary PUrpOS€S..-..e.e cere eee er eeee $4,944.29 
Books, tracts, etc. --.-+ 1,310.31 
Salaries and other missionary expenses.. 1,220.95 
Expenses of Unitarian Building.......... 266.12 
General Fund, amount invest $,799.00 
General investments, amount invesied 40,471.50 
Ministerial Aid Fund, amount investe 21,065.00 
Accrued interest, etc .......+.. 616.41 
Investment Church Building Loan Fund, 
Joans to churches «....0-.sses.seseeerees 5,000.00 
All other sources....ssessseeseresseeeeees 6.05 
Cash on hand April 1, 1905 .-...0s00+ sees cevees 30,794.37 
$112,085.00 


‘The cash en hand includes the following -— 
Chneeh Building Loan Fund, pledged Se 


been por eed ad eT a a ae 7511.03 
Contributions for special purposes, prin- 

cipal of permanent emt waiting = 

vestment, and for general purposes.... 23,283.34 


$30,794.37 
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The business of the New England States 
having precedence at this meeting, the follow- 
ing report was presented on behalf of the 
committee and adopted by the board :— 

Voted, That an appropriation of $300 be made in aid of 
the First Parish, Haverhill, Mass., for the year beginning 
May 1, 1904. 

Upon recommendation of the New England 
Committee the board then 

Voted, To appoint Rev. William Channing Brown, 
Field Secretary for New England, for the year beginning 
May 1, 1995, at a salary of $1,800. 

It may be explained at this point that the 
regular appropriations in New England for 
the year beginning May 1 will be made at a 
special meeting of the board, to be held May 
25, in Anniversary Week. 

Upon report of the Finance Committee it 
was 

Voted, That $12.50 be appropriated for Southern Cir- 
cuit Work, the amount having been contributed for the 
purpose by the society in Louisville. 

Voted, That $262.50 be appropriated to the reduction of 
premiums on bonds held as an investment. 

Voted, That $80 be appropriated from the income of the 
Wigglesworth Fund for the purchase of plates of the 
works of Rev. Joseph Henry Allen, D.D. 

The Committee on Church Building Loan 
Fund reported that no loans have been 
made and no applications rejected since the 
last meeting of the board of directors. 

Amendments to the by-laws of the board 
were adopted, providing for a standing com- 
mittee of the board in charge of the Minis- 


terial Aid Fund and other funds for similar | 


purposes, the committee to consist of the 
president, treasurer, and one director, who 
shall be a minister, and who shall be chosen 
by the board annually at its first meeting. 

The following business was presented by 
the secretary :— 


Voted, That the thanks of the Association be given to 
the Channing Club for its financial assistance to the recent 
work of the Association at the Norfolk Church, Dor- 
chester, and specially for the devoted personal services 
of its president and other members. 

Voted, To appoint as delegates of this ‘Association to 
the International Unitarian Council at Geneva, Dr. and 
Mrs. Minot J. Savage of New York, Prof. and Mrs. 
Francis G. Peabody of Cambridge, Rev. John W. Day of 
St. Louis, President F. C. Southworth of Meadville, Rev. 
and Mrs. Samuel J. Barrows of New York, Prof. F.C. 
Doan of Meadville, and Rev. Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Jaynes 
of Newton. 

Voted, To appoint Rey. John Baltzly lecturer for the 
month of April on the Billings foundation, and to appro- 
priate at the discretion of the president, from the accumu- 
lated income of the Billings Lectureship Fund, a sum not 
exceeding $250 for the expenses of these lectures. 

Voted, That the president be requested to communicate 
with the executive committee of the Society for the Relief 
of Aged and Destitute Clergymen, and complete the ar- 
rangements for the division of the work of ministerial re- 
lief outlined in his correspondence with the secretary of 
the society. 


Letters of thanks were received from the 
parish committees of the Norfolk Church, 
Dorchester, and from the persons in charge 
of the Morehouse Memorial Library for a 
gift of books from the Association. 

Voled, To refer to the Southern States Committee the 
proposition from Mr. D.S.S. Goodloe of the Meadville 
Theological School concerning work among the negroes 
in the South. 

The president presented a plan for changes 
in the management of the Book Department 
based upon a communication from the pub- 
lication agent. Upon motion of Mr. Little it 
was voted to refer the matter for considera- 
tion and report to a committee of three to 
be appointed by the president. 

Under miscellaneous business it was 
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May Weddings 


Intending purchasers of fine Porcelain 
and Cut Glass will find extensive 
exhibits of the best things to be seen 
in this line, among which are: 

China Service Plates, with or without 
Soup Plates to match. 

Bouillon Cups and Saucers. 

Ramekins and Stands —attractive fea- 
tures of table service at ladies’ lunch 
parties. 

Grape Fruit Plates—a new table fea- 
ture. 

China Sorbet Cups with Stands. 

‘After Dinner Coffee Sets. 

Turkish Coffees in metal frames. 

Chocolate Sets. 

Jardinieres and Pedestals. 

Tall China Pitcher Vases. 

Guest Room Water Sets (pitcher, match- 
box, candlestick and glass tumbler on 
tray). 

Sideboard Flagons and Steins. 

English Rock Crystal Glass in Stem- 
ware, Vases, Cologne Bottles, etc. 

Plain Cut Crystal Glass Colonial 
Shapes. 

Bread and Butter Plates, all values. 

Umbrella Vases and Cane Holders. 

Vienna Porcelain Paintings on Vases, 
Plates and Placques. 

Ornamental pieces from 

Copeland, 

Coalport, 

Cauldon, 
Doulton, 
Minton, 
Royal Worcester. 

In the Dinner Set Department will 
be seen superb specimens from Havi- 
land, Cauldon, the Royal Worcester 

Pottery, etc. 

All grades from the low cost to the 
expensive wares. 


One price marked in plain figures, and 
we are not undersold if we know it. 


‘‘Quality is remembered when Price 
is Forgotten.”’ 


INSPECTION AND COMPARISON INVITED. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 
120 FRANKLIN ST., Cor. Federal 


(Street cars may be taken from either railway 
station to our door.) 


TLDS Sere See es eee 
“«“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL. Edited by 


Rev. Cuas. W. WeNDTE. A gra by mall, 45 cents 
Also an edition with services, cheiss Q by ae 1}, posiage 
repaid, so cents per copy. nn Ge op BU 


ongress St , Boston. 
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Voted, To appoint as auditors of the treasurer’s ac- 
counts Mr. Archibald M. Howe and Mr. Justin E. Gale. 
The recommendation of the Committee on 
Supply of Pulpits was received and placed 
on file. 
Adjourned. 
CHARLES E. St. Joun, Secretary. 


Unitarian Sunday School 
, Society. 


Character-building. 


Those who read this department with any 
regularity must know, without a shadow of 
uncertainty, that I am constantly advocat- 
ing the study of the Bible. Indeed, I have 
been taken to task at conferences by some 
of my ministerial brethren for giving too 
much emphasis on this point. But I be- 
lieve I am right, and find confirmation in 
current facts and conditions. The more light 
thrown upon the Bible, the more progress 
for a free Christianity. Misunderstandings 
of the Old and New Testament are blocking 
the way more than most any other one cause. 
Incorrect and inadequate instruction as to 
the contents and significance of the sixty- 
six books in the Bible are greatly responsible 
for a delay in the advance of rational re- 
ligion. Our friends of other denominations 
are saying the same thing. 

But, when-all this is said, there remains 
another question. A better understanding 
of the Bible does not come alone by poring 
over its pages. In studying it, we are con- 
stantly coming upon perplexing matters. In 
the teachings of Jesus there is an incessant 
call for wiser interpretation. ‘The meaning 
does not always lie on the surface. He who 
can bring a large resource to unlock the real 
teachings of the Master is the one who can 
lead us. In other words, we must bring a 
great deal to the Bible in order to get a great 
deal out of it. 

Therefore our Sunday-schools at the pres- 
ent time ought to consider thoroughly those 
subjects which are involved in social and 
civic justice. Such text-books published by 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society which 
relate to ethics, biography, and character- 
making are essential parts of a complete 
curriculum. The young mind can easily 
become confused over the commands of 
Jesus unless there is guidance to judgment 
through many helps. The abstract, lofty 
truths of the Great Teacher require a wise 
rendering into terms of conduct and life. 

How serious this is appears from current 
discussions. Children in the home hear their 
parents read the newspapers aloud, and are 
bewildered at the controversies. Many good 
people accuse other good people of unchris- 
tian behavior. Other good people accuse 
still other good people of condoning evils 
by receiving money from rich persons. Ap- 
peals are often made by both sides to Chris- 
tian teachings. Members of one denomina- 
tion are often arrayed against their associates 
on important issues. Now there is no right 


settlement through any other channel than. 


education. Each child grows up anew to 
take his or her place in the world of re- 
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sponsibility. The public schools afford light 
and guidance in some matters, but not com- 
pletely. The Church and the Sunday-school 
are challenged at the present time to do 
more in this direction. We do not want the 
young generation to become iconoclastic or 
Utopian, insisting on doing the impossible. 
Neither do we want our successors to live 
down to low standards and to be animated 
by selfish motives, 

To be more specific, the task set to re- 
ligious education is to unite the two great 
truths of competition and co-operation. 
They were set forth by Jesus in many para- 
bles and conversations. He urged his listen- 
ers to take heed unto themselves and have a 
kingdom within of noble aspirations and 
high endeavor. That was the law of per- 
sonal development. On the other hand, no 
law-giver ever stated so impressively the 
obligations that are involved in the idea of 
brotherhood. As his great representative, 
Saint Paul said, “‘We are members one of 
another.” We must share each other’s bur- 
dens. The Golden Rule is a cardinal prin- 
ciple of working Christianity. Steward- 
ship, and not ownership, is the watchword 
of the true disciple. 

The combination of these two principles, 
the centripetal and the centrifugal forces in 
human nature, is the problem, to be worked 
out in an actual world occupied by human 
beings of all kinds. The two truths com- 
prehend the life of communities, common- 
wealths, international welfare: indeed, they 
touch everywhere. We must not shrink 
from this educational work. because it is so 
difficult. Each generation, doing its duty, 
will contribute some gains in the evolution 
to a more righteous organization of society. 
But it seems to me there is a distinct call to 
the Sunday-school, and, to return to my first 
suggestion, our courses of study should be 
wisely constructed with this goal in view. 

Epwarp A. Horvron. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union, 


{Lhis department is in charge of Miss Emrty B. Os- 
BORN, Secretary of the Young rin. Religious Union, 
25 Beacon Street, hours g to r. ll reports or notices 
should be sent to her.] 


I have been asked by the secretary of the 
National Young People’s Religious Union to 
write “something” for the Register,—a re- 
quest that brings just now peculiar pleasure 
to me, affording me, as it does, the courage 
to believe I am still a young person. Five 
years may seem a very long while sometimes, 
and the five years which have passed since 
I was able actively to take part in the work 
of the National organization have brought 
their share of slow change and shifted bur- 
dens. Yet the work of the unions goes on as 
ever, with the old struggle for funds and the 
old, buoyant enthusiasm! It is this very 
quality of self-perpetuation, this rising of a 
new set of young men and women to re- 
place those who have fallen into age and ill 
ways, this abiding force of enthusiasm, which 
gives to the onlooker, who has passed with 
regret himself out of the labors, the keenest 
pleasure and the most reasonable hope. 
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For there is such need at present—always, 
but at present more than ever—of disinter- 
ested enthusiasm among the young people 
of this country. I trust I shall not appear 
as a disciple of Dr. Osler if I declare that I 
believe not only the future, but in a large 
degree the present, to lie in the hands of the 
young. ‘Their influence is subtle, their power 
is often unseen by others and unrecked by 
themselves; but it is theirs. What most of 
us read we read before we are thirty. What 
most of us are we make ourselves before we 
are twenty-five. Arnold called Oxford “the 
home of lost causes and impossible loyalties,” 
and impossible loyalty is what holds the 
balance of society true to the beam. On the 
other hand, new movements in art, literature, 
life, are battled for by the young. The head- 
long enthusiasm which evokes the graybeard’s 
smile is worth more to the world than the 
graybeard’s mirth or his millions. ‘‘Blessed 
is the man who has found his work”’ is a 
truism. ‘Blessed is the young man who has 
found a disinterested cause for his enthusi- 
asm’’ is true in a far higher sense. 

Something of this latter truth the thought- 
ful among our Unitarian young people con- 
tinue to illustrate. And I do not rejoice 
because this means the perpetuation of 
Unitarianism. I would be content to see 
Unitarianism as a sect vanish if its young 
people found something really better to cling 
to. Thereby its work would be seen as 
done. I rejoice because, in a day and land 
where the emphasis of life is put so heavily 
on material things, so little on spiritual, 
moral, or intellectual things, there are found 
young men and women with finer sense. It 
may be New York, pressing so continually 
about me, has blinded me to much that is 
healthier elsewhere in the country. New 
York is a Titan, domineering, hypocritical, 
at heart half a wanton, half a money-changer, 
and it has a way of insisting that it is the 
whole of the United States of America and a 
bit more. Up in Boston, where Bible classes 
are less frequented by reporters, much oil 
has not availed to still the troubled waters 
of conscience, though it seems to be effective 
enough elsewhere. We know city, State, 
and even, it would seem, fiduciary institu- 
tions all over the land to be rotten with cor- 
ruption. We can see pretty plainly that 
much of our boasted “‘intellectuality” is a 
sham, that our innumerable free libraries 
produce little but a taste for light fiction 
and feather-weight drama. ‘The men in the 
public eye now are millionaires, who have 
come up like a crop of mushrooms, almost in 
a night. Public service, the ministry, the 
practice of teaching, the bar, no longer offer 
the rewards of power, dignity, and prestige 
they once did. And the saddest feature of 
this is that we do not much care. ‘This 
wonderful ‘‘sense of humor” of ours turns it 
off with a shrug and an “‘Oh, well, it can’t be 
helped!” There is to-day no great public 
cause, no great movement, not even a pro- 
fession which the average young man feels 
he may join and to which he may give his 
disinterested enthusiasm. I would rather be 
a student in Russia to-day than at Chicago 
University. I would rather fight tyranny 
than live by it. 

So, when I realize afresh that our National 
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Union is helping to keep alive in hundreds 
of scattered communities the spark of dis- 
interested enthusiasm, that it symbolizes 
thousands of young men and women banded 
together to push against the tide of modern 
life the bulwarks of the Church,—and by 
the Church I do not here mean a form of 
religious belief, or even, strictly, religion, but 
the elements of sanity and morality and 
idealism,—I can only pray for its heartiest 
support and its fullest success. The Church 
will live, not because its sects and dogmas 
are needed, but because its call to higher 
thinking and feeling to moral sanity are 
needed, sorely needed, to-day. Its renewed 
vitality in modern life will come in proportion 
as young blood, young enthusiasm, enter 
into it and take up its work. It has got to 
become not a meeting-house, but a mode of 
feeling, not a convention, but a cause. I 
believe our National Union, just by putting 
Unitarian young people in touch with each 
other, showing them that they are all work- 
ing together for a cause, is doing its share 
toward this end as far as our denomination 
is concerned. I know of no stronger plea 
for its support. 
WALTER PRICHARD EATON. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The mid-week service at King’s Chapel, 
Boston, will be conducted on Wednesday, 
May 3, by Rev. Thomas Van Ness. 


The regular meeting of the Suffolk and 
Norfolk branches of the National Alliance 
of Unitarian Women will be held at 25 Bea- 
con Street on Monday, May 1, at eleven 
o’clock. Officers of other branches are cor- 
dially invited. 

The Cambridge Association will meet with 
Rey. John Sallaway, Main Street, Bedford, 
Monday, May 1. Luncheon at 12 P.M, 
Essay at 1 P.M. Note change of hour. 
Subject: “Thomas 4 Becket.’’ Boston & 
Mainetrainsleave Boston10.17A.M. Electrics 
from Sullivan Square quarter of and quarter 
past each hour, through Arlington Heights 
to Bedford in one hour and twenty minutes. 
Edgar S. Wiers, Scribe. 


Churches. 


BRAINTREE, Mass.—All Souls’ Church, 
Rev. Frederick R. Griffin: On Tuesday even- 
ing, April 18, the new church building was 
formally dedicated. Rev. Thomas Van Ness 
preached the sermon, and Rey. Frederic W. 
Hamilton gave an address. The building 
was transferred to the parish by Mr. George 
O. Wales, and was received by Mr. George 
Henry Arnold, president of the parish, The 
new building is constructed of field stone 
with Indiana lime stone for trimmings. Its 
architecture is early English rural Gothic. 
About the church are spacious lawns and 
ancient elms. The church has a seating 
capacity of 320. The Sunday-school room 
seats 225. Besides these rooms there are 
parlor, minister's study, kitchen, and serv- 
ing rooms, coat rooms, and library. The en- 
tire cost was about $40,000, all of which is 
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paid. This amount includes land and organ 
given by Mr. George O. Wales. The archi- 
tect, who deserves much praise for the great 
success of his work, is a prominent Unitarian, 
Mr. Edwin J. Lewis, Jr. All Souls’ Church 
was organized in the fall of 1900, and is 
composed of Unitarians, Universalists, and 
other liberal people. Its short history has 
been marked by strong and consistent growth. 
It has to-day about 150 families and a Sun- 
day-school of 175 members. It was formed 
by laymen who have generously supported 
it. It has been independent from the start, 
never having received aid from any outside 
source. It took its place in a strong ortho- 
dox town, and yet to-day it stands second 
to no local church in strength or influence. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—First Parish: On 
Easter Sunday thirty-nine young persons 
were received into the membership of the 
church. There was a simple service of rec- 
ognition, after which they signed their names 
to the church covenant. On the Sunday 
before eighteen names were added to the 
church book. 


LlittLeton, Mass.—First Congregational 
(Unitarian) Church, Rev. J. F. Malick: 
After an uplifting Easter service Sunday 
morning, April 23, fifteen of the young people 
united with the church and were given the 
right hand of fellowship by the pastor. 
The communion was administered at the 
close of the service. In the vestry at eight 
o’clock Rev. Charles E. St. John gave his 
popular illustrated lecture, ‘““The Planting of 
Free Churches.’ The society has recently 
adopted the new service book, ‘‘Hymns for 
Church and Home [Abridged Edition] and 
Unitarian Service Book.’”’ ‘The usual interest 
is shown in the Sunday-school, and its mem- 
bership is increasing. The Young People’s 
Guild holds meetings each Sunday even- 
ing. It has for its especial missionary work 
the Cheerful Letter Exchange. ~ 


Lynn, Mass.—Rev. Albert Lazenby will 
assume the duties of the pastorate of the 
Second Congregational Church on Sunday 
next in succession to Rev. Samuel B. Stew- 
art, who has been elected pastor emeritus. 
At the earnest request of the congregation 
Mr. Stewart will not take his final leave of 
the parish until next fall, when he will com- 
plete a forty years’ ministry in Lynn. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—Church of the Unity: 
Rev. Augustus P. Receord, until recently 
pastor of the Channing Memorial Church at 
Newport, was installed April 7 as minister. 
The simple and impressive service was at- 
tended by a large congregation, and the new 
minister was given a sincere and earnest 
welcome. The service was interesting in 
that two of the former ministers of the church, 


Business Notices, 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice, It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Intending purchasers of china and glassware will find 
the newer shapes and designs as well as the old stan- 
dard patterns at the old store of Jones, McDuffee & 
Stratton, whose seven floors present an exhibit interesting 
to lovers of the ceramic art. 
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Ask your grocer for Dobbins’ Electric Soap, now 5 cents 
a bar. Mother used to pay 16 cents for it. Quality exactly 
samenow. The largest bar, and best soap, of anys cent 
white soap made. 


Three in One.—A couch by day, a bed by night, and 
a storage chest all the time, is what the Paine Furniture 
Company offer in the $14 Box Couch, which they desgribe 
in another column to-day. This ingenious piece of furni- 
ture just fits the needs of every student who lives in a 
dormitory and every housekeeper who lives in apart- 
ments. We predict a large demand for it. 


Hddresses. 


THE address of Rev. George M. Bodge is 
11 Flora Street, West Roxbury, Mass. 


Deaths. 


ANDREWS.— At Hingham, Mass., April 14, Benja- 
min Andrews, 80 years, 6 months, 7 days. for nearly forty 
years treasurer of the corporation of the New North Uni- 
tarian Church of Hingham. 


GREEN.—At Newburgh, N.Y., April 6, 1905, Rey. 
John B. Green in his 71st year. 


Resolved, That the members of the congregation of the 
Church of Our Father deeply deplore the death of our be- 
loved pastor, the Rev. John Bremner Green, who has 
been so suddenly called to take on immortal life. 

In this hour of sorrow it is meet that we express not 
only our sincere love and respect for his neble character, 
but that we publicly testify to his many virtues which 
have made his ministrations among us a fruitful source of 
religious advancement and intellectual progress. 

Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we will ever hold in loving remembrance 
the charming personality and religious fervor of him who 
has been to us more than a pastor in ministering not 
only religious truth, but the highest ideals of honest gov- 
ernment and civic righteousness. 

The Rey. John Bremner Green possessed a religious cour- 
age and conviction born of a conscience ever struggling 
for the right and the truth as he honestly sawit. Sham 
and pretence found no favor in his eyes. Liberality, cour- 
age, and unbounded love for his fellow-men were the virt- 
ues for which he labored with a zeal and devotion unsur- 
passed. 

He recognized that follies, faults, and failures were the 
lot of mortal man, but that divine grace was the precious 
heritage of all who strove to live the life of Christ. 

This brave and worthy teacher was stricken down in 
the vineyard in the midst of his labors for the Master, sur- 
rounded by those who had looked forward for years of 
usefulness yet to come. Now that he has been taken from 
us in the midst of his labors, we bow to the Divine Will 
with patient resignation and a firm faith in the teachings 
which he so faithfully advocated. 

Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we offer to his sorrowing widow and be- 
reaved family our heartfelt sympathy over the death of him 
who was beloved by all for his many virtues as Father, 


Pastor, and Friend. 
Grorcs W. Perers, Chairman. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Incorporated. 


FUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 


and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing- 
rooms, and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 


HY SUFFER in a northern climate when able te 

change and be healthy and happy in ‘Old Va.’"? 

Write for facts to one who changed. E. S. Read, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 


CARESWELL. 
FLETCHER WEBSTER ESTATE 
Marshfield, Massachusetts. 

This summer school for girls will be opened for the 
months of July and August. Nature study under compe- 
tent teachers will be made a special feature. References 


ven and required. For terms, address Mrs. HARRIET 
Seams, Careswell, Green Harbor, Mass. 


PENSION NEWPORT, 
Dinard-St. Enogat, 
Brittany, France. 
Address Mrs. Jas. E. BAGLEY. 

Modern house standing in own tennis courts, overlook- 
ing sea. Splendid climate (mild, but bracing). Pictur- 
esque scenery. Golf grounds, Casinos, and English clubs 
near house. Terms: from $1.50a day, in season. Large 
reductions until July for families or for lengthened stay. 

Steamers direct from Southampton, where American 
steamers arrive. 
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Rev. John Cuckson of Plymouth and Rev. 
Bradley Gilman of Canton, were present, Mr. 
Cuckson preaching the installation sermon 
and Mr. Gilman giving the address to the 
people. The address of welcome was given 
by W. W. McClench, the only layman in the 
order of service, and was a direct and inter- 
esting speech. The invocation was given by 
Rev. Alfred Free of Florence, and the Scrip- 
ture was read by Rey. Kenneth E. Evans of 
Chicopee. The rest of the programme included 
the prayer of installation by Rev. F. H. Kent, 
and the right hand of fellowship by Rev. John 
D. Reid of Greenfield. In his sermon Mr. Cuck- 
son said in part: ‘‘Age may cause the temples 
to crumble, but there is that in the soul which 
will build them anew and rekindle every 
flickering fire. It is obvious, however, that 
religion gives value to the temple, and not 
the temple to religion. The church is noth- 
ing unless it be a school for the training of 
instincts and affections, and, under its in- 
fluence, men and women are expected to 
make progress not simply in beliefs, but in 
that most difficult of all arts,—the art of 
living. To cultivate an equable temper, to 
obtain complete self-mastery, and to look 
habitually upon the good in life and charac- 
ter, and to dwell as little as may be upon what 
is cowardly and contemptible is the loftiest 
of all beautiful arts. It is, moreover, the 
very essence of the religion of Jesus. Here, 
then, is your calling as a church.” W. W. 
McClench in his address of welcome said: 
“We welcome you to our growing and pros- 
perous city. We call it the City of Homes: 
it is also a city of churches, of schools and 
libraries, and of large financial and industrial 
institutions, It has numerous and impor- 
tant associations for charity and reform, 
It is a city of high civic ideals and of clean 
administration. We welcome you also to 
this attractive and commodious church, 
which, though not an ancient edifice, has 
been established upon this spot long enough 
to gather to itself many sacred and tender 
associations. But, while we welcome you 
to the use and enjoyment of this building, 
we welcome you especially to the privileges 
and the opportunities of this modern pulpit,— 
the privilege of free thought and free speech 
and the opportunities for service to this 
parish and this community. We hear to-day 
very much about the decline of the pulpit 
and of the growing indifference of men and 
women to religious matters. As I want to 
be entirely frank with you, I must admit that 
such indifference exists to a degree in this 
city and in this parish. From this condition, 
however, arises one at least of your oppor- 
tunities,—the opportunity of demonstrating 
that religion is only another name for the 
highest coneerns of life.” Rev. John D, Reid 
of Greenfield presented the greetings of the 
ministers and churches of the Connecticut 
Valley Conference. Of the Unitarian belief 
he said that, while it is free and rational com- 
pared with other beliefs, the fundamental 
principles are the same as the faith of all the 
people. ‘Two things were needed in the pulpit 
to-day., We must speak the truth clearly. 
But our words must have a deeper import 
than veracity of speech: they must be a 
message of faith, hope, and love. The ad- 
dress to the people, given by Rev. Bradley 
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Gilman, dealt with some of the church prob- 
lems confronting the minister. Mr, Gilman 
spoke feelingly of his former pastorate here, 
and said that he could speak on this account 
as one who was both within and without the 
church. The one word ‘togetherness’? was 
the keynote of his address, and he gave 
three principal ways in which the congrega- 
tion could help the pastor. The first was 
church attendance. Secondly, he advised 
the congregation to worship after they 
reached the church. Thirdly, he impressed 
upon the audience the value of standing by 
the minister in public, and of proclaiming his 
merits in so far as can be done with truth 
and candor. 


Personal. 


Rev. George W. Holcomb has taken up 
the work at the Turner’s Falls church which 
Rev. George W. Solley started last Novem- 
ber. 


The Women’s Alliance branch of the Uni- 
tarian Society in Fairhaven has recently pre- 
sented a gold watch to Rev. William Brun- 
ton, the retiring pastor of the church. Mrs. 
Anthony, president of the society, spoke with 
gracious emphasis of the pleasure the Alliance 
members have had in securing a gift to wit- 
ness to the loyalty of their friendship to 
Mr. Brunton. E. G. Tallman, representing 
the Leighton Club, presented the chain and 
charm, Rev. William Carruthers told how 
largely Mr. Brunton has entered into his 
life at Fairhaven and in how many ways 
companionship with him has brought re- 
turns in pleasure, intellectual stimulus, and 
spiritual enrichment. Hon. G. W. Wey- 
mouth expressed his appreciation of Mr. 
Brunton’s personality and work, regretting 
his departure. Mr. Brunton’s acceptance of 
the gifts was marked by genuine appreciation 
of the generous kindness they symbolized. 


Acknowledgments of the American Unita- 
rian Association ;:— 


Already acknowledged.......cccseee cece cess aves A 
April 17. Society im Denver, Col.. ; 
17. Society in Berkeley, Cal. z 
17. Society in Passaic, N.J. Bi 15.00 
17. Second Society in Brookline. eicetes 100.00 
317. Society in Sudbury........scleceuess 7,00 
17. Society in Santa Barbara, Cal...... 106.50 
17. Society in Chelsea.........66-...-+ . 6.00 
17. Society in Westwood..............++ 25.00 
17. Channing Religious Society in 
Newton <..00dse08 sececoesosee aces 400 00 
17. Society in Fitzwilliam, N.H 5 00 
17. First Society in Somerville......... 26.00 
17. Miss Cynthia A. S. Beale, M 1.00 
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17. Disciples School, 
Disciples, Boston...... 2300 44.00 
18. Third Religious Society,” “Dor- 
Ghbater nsiia lds aa Gait euamte dedbaab 115.43 
18. Third Society, Chicago, Ill.......... 10.00 
18. Sunday-school, — in street 
ton, Vt..... 3.00 
18. Society in Newport, ‘RI. 153.00 
18. Sepdaradioe), Society in "Bangor, 
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18, Sunday. nea Society in Brattle- 
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18. Mire: Si Scott Fitz, Boston ........ 50.00 
18. First Parish, West Roxbury eae 50.00 
18, Sunday- school, Society in G nana 
COP seer vepeue wesc eee 5 00 
20. South Society. Worcester... . 27.00 
20, Soctets } in Yarmouth, Me.. 12.22 
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20. Sunday- school, Society in Rut 
ford, N.J.. . 3.00 
20. Society in Ridgewood, NJ. 10.00 
20. Sunday-school, Society in 
ville, Me oe 2.25 
20. Society in Middleboro............-+ 50.00 
Ww Widely known as a reliable remedy 
KS APY for bronchial diseases. Afford prompt 


BRONCHIAL relief for Coughs and Hoarseness. 


yy Avoid KS Mor dn 


imitations. 
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t’s Food or Drink. Better 


than cake chocolate for cook- 


ing. Used either way 


BENSDORP’S 


will go twice 
other makes. 


as far as 
Don’t forget it’s 


DOUBLE STRENGTH 


and Jj 
save 


your 
® cocoa 
by buying the Cocoa with the 


YELLOW Wrapper. 


ALL GROCERS. 


Register Tract Series. 


My New N&IGHBorR. 


By Rev. W. H. Lyon 
$1.00 per hundred. 


2, THe CONGREGATIONAL Magruop: How it is 
a and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 
5. AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett Hale. 
$1.50 per hundred. 

6. CHuRCH ORGANIZATION. By Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred. 

8. Tue Le abt ‘he True Doctrine of the 

dement, | Individual and Universal. By Rev. 
wi i Alger. $1.50 per ae ge 

9. Tue Breatu or Lire. By Rev. H. M. Sim- 
mons. $1.so per hundred. 

tx, LipgRAL CHRISTIANITY AS MorTive-POwER. 
By Rey. E. A. Horton. $1.00 per hundred. 

13. Josgrw Prigsttry: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C.C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 
per hundred. 

14%. Wat O'cLock ts IT In RetiGion? By Rey. 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 

15s. A Sout with Four Winpows Open. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 

18. How WE HELPED OUR MINISTER. TO WRITE 
Goop SERMONS, By Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred 

19. Four Sermons on Reviva.s. By Rev. S. M. 
Crothers. $3.00 per hundred. Ae ng copies, 
6 cents. 

20, TnHsopore Parker’s Lerrex tro a YouNnG 
MAN. 50 cents per hundred. 

23. A WorkinG Tukory tn Ernics, By Rey. J. H. 
_Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 

24. Tus Curistian UNntrarian Position, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
per hundred. 

28. THe Unity or tHe Curistian Cuurcn. B 
Rey. Charles W, Wendte. $1.50 per Kendred! 

29. THe Superstirious AND THR RATIONAL VIEW 


oF THE Precious Boop or Curis. 
Rev. J 
dred, 


B 
ames T. Bixby, Ph.D. $1.50 per ies 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 


272 Congress Street, Boston. 
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April 20. First Society in Wilton, N.H.... .. $20.00 

20. Mrs. Atherton Noyes, Comtese 
Springs, Col 5.00 
20. Society in Geneseo, Ill.... 20.00 
20; Society in Plymouth...... si 100.00 
20. Arlington Street Church, Boston. 4,505.14 
20. Society in Pittsburgh, Pa........... 96.25 

21. Sunday-school, Baricty. in Ells- 
worth, Me.. aE 5.00 
21. Society in Newton Centre... 50.00 
21. Society in Hanska, aa 8.00 
22. Society in Seattle, Wash.. 20,00 
22. Society in BORSA ache ss» 50.25 
22. Society in Marshfield His. a ae 11.75 
22. Society in Fitchburg.. Peso f os 254.00 
$54,283.46 

MINISTERIAL AID FUND. 

Already acknowledged... seevese $75,450.00 
18. Mrs, we Scott Fitz, ‘Boston.. iat <a 1,000.00 

+ tia memory of Sarah L. Adams 
WCRI wa cndecvescciscved bvcean 200.00 
$76,650.00 


Francis H. Lincoin, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Contributions for Rev. Jasper L. Douthit’s 
work :— 


From A. C. Huidekoper.......-.sssseseccesseeee $25.00 

First Religious Society, Roxbury, by Rev 
James De Normandie.......-se+eeeeeees $0.00 
CC. Humphreys...... s.sscsgeser sesecees 5.00 
Friends in Meadville.. 5-00 
Mrs. H. P. Kidder... .0+. cess 20.00 
Miss E. G. Huidekoper........ 10.00 
Misses E. P, & Ellen Channing. 5.00 
A friend, by Bev, C. G. Ames... 50.00 
Mrs. H.'S. Gre tr ah eg 100.00 
Miss Martha ca Brooks. PUMEa SBAN seen vanees 25.00 
Charles H. Field.. vee 25.00 
Miss A. A. Noyes. eee 1.00 
OR Ee ee 1.00 
$322.00 


Contributions may be sent to Rev. H. H. 
Barber, American Unitarian Association 
Rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


A Letter from a Layman. 


CHARLES W. BIRTWELL, Esq., 
Secretary of the Unitarian Club, 
Boston, Mass. 

My dear Sir,—In submitting to you the 
communication relative to forms of worship 
in churches signed ‘‘A Layman of the Uni- 
tarian Faith,’ which communication was 
read by you.at the meeting of the Unitarian 
Club held April 12th last, I requested that 
my name should not at the time be publicly 
mentioned in connection with it, or even 
privately so mentioned except to the extent 
you deemed necessary. My reason for so 
requesting, as you were aware and appreci- 
ated, was the allusion to personal circum- 
stances which led to and inspired the com- 
munication—an allusion which I was in 
much doubt about including in the com- 
munication, but which you and others, con- 
sulted, deemed not too personal or too pri- 
vate to remain a part of it. 

Since I have come to feel that the reason 
which tended to privacy may not by some 
have been fully understood, and that it 
would be quite as well that my connection 
with the communication shouid have limited 
publicity, if you agree, I would, suggest 
the Christian Register as the medium of such 
publicity as shall be given. 

EDWIN 

Boston, Mass., April 17, 1905. 


—————S 


A Philadelphia bank clerk has a collection 
of queer checks. One is written on a linen 
collar, another on a cuff, a third on a piece 
of lath. The wooden check was drawn b 
the owner of a saw-mill, who found hitnself 
at the plant, thirty miles from any house 
and without check-book or paper. 


L. SPRAGUE. 


The Christian Register 


$14 BOX 
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COUCH 


There are few articles of furniture more convenient 


than a Box Couch. We, havea constant 
them, not only for home use, but from college boys and 


bachelor girls. 


picture. 


At our price of 


$14.00 


it is the best value we have ever offered ina 


full-sized standard Box Couch. 


They are indispensable in a 
room, dormitory, or apartment living-room. 


Our latest pattern is shown in the above 
It has the square edge now so 
much desired, and plain upholstered top. 


demand _ for 


student’s 


Another great bargain is a Box Couch in denim, at $27, upholstered in 
all hair, tufted top, with a cedar-lined storage chest for clothing, and with our 
special adjustment ‘for raising and lowering the lid without pulling the Couch 


out from the wall. 


There is nothing better than this made or used to-day. 


PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES AND FURNITURE. 


48 Canal Street, 


BOSTON 


Books by the late 


FRANCES POWER COBBE 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN. A Course of 
Lectures. Cloth, $1. 


DARWINISM IN MORALS, AND OTHER 
ESSAYS. Cloth, $2. 


THE SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT OF THE AGE, 
AND OTHER PLEAS AND DISCUS- 
SIONS. Cloth, $r. 


THE PEAK IN DARIEN,: WITH SOME 
OTHER INQUIRIES TOUCHING CON- 
CERNS OF THE SOUL AND BODY. 
Cloth, $1. 


RELIGIOUS DUTY. Cloth, $1. 
A FAITHLESS WORLD. Cloth, $1. 


For sale by all booksellers. or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers 
272 ComgressSt., - - - - - 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS | 


The Thirtieth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons is | 
printing in the usual form for the season of 1904-1905. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 

Now ready: 

The Interpretation of Life. 
The Great Divide. 
Character-making. 

What is Commercialism? 
The Great Temptation. 
Life at Short Range. 
Incurably Religious. 


Boston 


Vegeeys 


GEO. H. ELLIS bend) tne. 
27a Congress Street ~ Boston 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1904-1905 
Succeeding ‘‘ Unity Pulpit ’’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘‘Messiah Pulpit’ 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series ; single sermons, 
5 cents. 

NOW READY: 
- Home Again. 
. What shall I do for Myself this Year? 
What shall I do for Others this Year? 
. War and Peace 
. Political Ideals ; with Illustrations from the 
Late Senator Hoar, 
. The Fading Leaf. 
. Our Poor Relations, the Animals. 
Series on ‘‘ Life’s Dark Problems.” 
I. The Answer of Job. 
. Some Theological Answers. 
. The Divine Government. 
. Pain. 
. Life’s Incompleteness. 
. Moral Evil. 
. Death. 
. Accidents and Calamities. 
. Mental Disease ana Decay. 
. Is God a Father ? 
. Sowing and Reaping. (By Robert Collyer.) 
. The Pilgrims. A Sermon for Forefather’s 


Day. 

. The Nidegel of the Divine Birth. 

. A Happy New Year. 

. **The Sunny Side of the Snow.’’ (By Rob- 
ert Collyer. 

. One Unitarian Minister: John White Chad- 


wick 

. One Unitarian Layman: William H. Bald- 
win, Jr. 

.. The Significance of Lent. 

. Some Religious Uses of Sympathy. 

: omnes of Spring in Nature and in Human 

e. 

. In Remembrance of Me. 

. The Children are Tender. (By Robert Collyer.) 

. The Defeat of Victory and the Victory of 
Defeat. 

. Some Reasons for Belief in a Life Beyond 

Death 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


Geo. H. Ellis Go., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


104 East 20th Street, New York, 
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Pleasantries. 


“‘T was examined for life insurance to-day,” 
said Mr. Timmid, ‘‘but I’m afraid I'll be 
turned down.” ‘‘Oh, my! Why?” asked 
Miss Koy. ‘‘While the doctor was exam- 
ining my heart, I unfortunately got to think- | 
ing of you, and it jumped something awful.” 
Philadelphia Ledger. 


The admiration which Bob felt for his 
aunt Margaret included all her attributes. 
“T don’t care much for plain teeth like mine, 
Aunt Margaret,” said Bob, one day, after a 
long silence during which he had watched 
her in laughing conversation with his mother. 
“T wish I had some copper-toed ones like 
yours,”’—Youth’s Companion, 


“Was there much of a gathering to see 
the ship start?” asked Col. Carter, whose ser- 
vant had been down to the wharf. ‘Yes, | 
sah: dey was a mons’ous lot ob folks,” said 
Ajax promptly. ‘‘And was the crowd tu- 
multuous or quiet?” asked the colonel. 
“Not ’zactly quiet,’ said Ajax doubtfully; 
“but dey wasn’t too multuous, sah, I 
shouldn’t say. No, sah: dey was jes’ about 
multuous ’nough for de ’casion, sah.” 


Bishop Potter stood in the rear of a large 
group of bishops at the Pan-American Epis- 
copalian Conference at Washington. Near 
him, looking on calmly, stood two newsboys. 
The prelate heard one of the newsboys say, 
“Hey, Jimmie, dis meeting uv all dese par- 
sons, what’s it fur?” The other boy re- 
plied, ‘‘Oh, dey gits togedder wuns a year 
like dis to trade sermons.”’—The Presbyterian 
Standard. 


The superintendent of a large Sunday- 
school recently told the children the story 
of Noah’s ark. He asked questions about 
it afterward. ‘‘Now,” he said to a small 
boy, ‘“‘can you tell me how Noah knew that 
the waters had gone down?” ‘“‘Yes, sir,” 
was the prompt response. ‘‘Noah knew it 
because the dave came back with a pickle.” 
Later the small boy’s mother explained that 
pickles and olives were synonymous terms 
to him. 


A New York vegetarian went to a restau- 
rant, and took occasion to advertise his creed 
by telling a stranger that all meat is injurious, 
and that the human diet should be strictly 
vegetarian. ‘But,’ replied the stranger, 
“T seldom eat meat.” ‘You just ordered 
eggs,” said the vegetarian. ‘An egg is 
practically meat, because it eventually be- 
comes a bird.” ‘“‘The kind of eggs I eat 
never become birds,’ answered the stranger 
quietly. ‘‘What!” cried the vegetarian; 
“what kind of eggs do you eat?” ‘‘Prin- 
cipally boiled eggs,” said the stranger. 


In a country parish in the west of Scot- 
land the minister's man was a noted pessi- 
mist, whose only consolation to his friends 
in any calamity consisted in the remark, 
“It micht hae been waur.’’ One morning | 
he was met by the minister, who told him 
he had had a terrible dream, ‘I dreamt I 
was in hell, and experienced the torments of | 
the lost. Even now I shudder when I think 
of it.” The beadle’s usual consolatory re- 
mark came out, ‘“‘It micht hae been waur.”’ 
‘© John, John, I tell you it was the greatest 
mental distress I ever suffered in my life. 
How could it have been worse?” “It micht 
hae been true,’ was the reply.— Spectator. 


HURCH 
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PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL eR. 


GREENPIBLD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


The 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. 
Massachusetts 


Half way between Boston and New York on 
an attractive estate overlooking the picturesque 
Connecticut valley. 

The residence is a generous, homelike mansion, 
and theclass-rooms are in a separate modern 
hygienic school-house. 

The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 

The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 

Address Box 1711. 


Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDufiie, A.B. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 


Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 


trier SCO, 


Importers of 


Springfield 


FINE FRENCH 
CLOCKS 
AYE 


5 IL WASHINGTON‘SE 
CORNER: WEST: ST: 


Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


BOSTON NEW YORK _ PHILADELPHIA F. 0. SOUTHWORTH. 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS 
Main Office & Works HASTINGS, MASS. POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


- FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced cl . 
teaching. Scholarships. ae 


F. B. KNAPP, §.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


OOK- : 
ASTINGS Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1827 ALL SIZES 


ouRRUCGS 


Individual 


Hi 


FAIR PRICES 


ROOK RIDGE HALL 
A School for Boys. 


with swimming pool. Strong teachers. ‘arne. 
Fits for Colle, e, Scientific School aad tains id fies 
Propelly und’ Tloronghily Revulred, trated pamphlet sent free. DR. @. R. WHITE, 


Cleansed, Disinfected, Straightened, 
and Packed Moth-proof at the 
ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place Tei ashe Ges 


Tel. r2r1-2 Oxford 


MESSAGES OF 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFPICB SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


Faith, Hope, and Love. 


ASSETS, Jat. 2, 1008)<<cccucess Cabs wevcesse $38,324,422.73 
ILITIES 2.00 cece veer cevesscs sesecees * 
LIABILITIES 34,638:20648 | Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
$3,686,126.25 


the Writin 

Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with gs “ 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 

ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE 81.00 


Gducational. 
For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 


Mr, and Mrs. JOHN A. BELLOWS’ 


School for Girls 
1905-06 
115 Beacon Street, . . Boston 
Special training in English and Literature. 


ATMANU= JOHN H. PRAY & Sons Co. 
FACTURERS CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. ; 
WASHMINCTOR ST., BOSTON. 


OPP. B6YLSTOK ST. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street Boston 


“we 


